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Mrs. Preston’s poem of Compensation has in it a 
suggestion of the cost and the gain of soul-polishing— 
which are treated in plain prose, editorially, this week. 


While the Chinese question is a live issue, it is pleas- 
ant to know of any really Christian efforts in behalf of 
the Chinese nation. Under the title of Shanghai Con- 
trasts, Mrs. Thompson gives, this week, some vivid 
pictures of scenes in one city of the Middle Kingdom. 


Those who read the sensible words of Dr. Robinson, 
week by week, in our lesson pages, and other readers 
also, will find food for stimulus and cheer in his 
Thoughts Put to Use,—an article outside of the 
weekly lesson text, but not outside the practical field 
of every-day life. 


Another illustration—and a very pleasing one—of 
the extending influence of the International lesson 
series, is found in a new periodical, under the title of 
The Sunday School Weekly, printed in raised letters 
for the use of the blind, by the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. It is a 
handsome six-leaved sheet, of about twelve inches by 
fourteen, comprising the lesson text from the Revised 
Version, lesson-data, and hotes, and questions, from 
The Sunday School Times and the Scholars’ Quar- 
terly. Its price is eight cents a copy, or $4.00 a year. 
By this means those whose eyes are closed can have 
the lesson-helps at their fingers’ end. 

There has been no brighter putting of the real 
issue in the anti-Chinese movement, than this sug- 








gestion in The Springfield Republic, of Ohio: “ Had 
the Indians of this country banded together early in 
the day, and passed an anti-European bill, what a 
deal of worry they would have escaped.” On the 
other hand, the early movements of the Indians to 
shut out the incoming Europeans, in accordance with 
“the duty of self-preservation,” which one of the 
more distinguished senatorial advocates of the anti- 
Chinese biil calls “the first law of nations,” is com- 
monly referred to as an evidence of heathen savagery*; 
and there is some ground for thinking that that isa 
good name for it. 


Memories of former good are among our most 
precious possessions. They soften our hearts in the 
present, and they give it hope forthe future. Unless 
we have great losses to recall, we are imperfectly 
furnished for happiness. It is only when an element 
of bitterness enters into our memories, as by 
betrayal, or a soul disappointment, that we have any 
reason to crave forgetfulness. If we have been spared 
such memories, we have cause only for gratitude in 
our remembered losses. Jean Ingelow says truly: 


“ Sorrows humanize the race ; 
Tears are the showers that fertilize the world ; 
And memory of things precious keepeth warm 
The heart that once did hold them. 

“They are poor 

That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgutten ; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget.” 


Everybody in New England, and a great many 
people elsewhere, are more or less familiar with the 
old-fashioned “‘ New England Primer,” with its rude 
cuts and rhymes, and its evening prayer, “Now I 
lay me down to sleep.” But not everybody knows 
its origin and history. Even: so good an authority 
as the editor of The Congregationalist, in a recent 
article on this subject, has fallen into the common 
error of regarding the “improved” primer of 1765 
and 1775 as “the pure orthodox shape,” whereas the 
rhymes which he quotes a that edition, all the way 
from “ Adam’s fall” “Zaccheus he,” are the 
improved versions of ial editors, while the changes 
of later editions have been in conformity with the 
earliest known texts. For the truth of history on 
so prominent an agency as this in the religious train- 
ing of Young America, we have applied to Dr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull, who is a recognized author- 
ity in American antiquarian lore, for the facts in the 
case ; and we have this week a first paper from him 
on The New England Primer and its Predecessors, 
which we are sure will have an exceptional interest 
to many of our readers. . 


‘In a home where The Sunday School Times is 
often read aloud, a little girl recently heard one of 
its editorial references to “a child’s philosophy.” 
Mistaking one word for another, as so many hearers 
do, this child turned to her little brother, and said, 
as if in comment on the article just read: “ Charley, 
don’t you remember that velocipede that you had?” 
And that little girl is not the first person to confound 
“ philosophy ” and “a velocipede.” A good many 
persons straddle their philosophy as they would a 
velocipede, with the idea that it will enable them to 





get on in life without using their feet and legs‘in 
steady walking; and here is where they make a great 
mistake. A wise philosophy may answer as a com- 
pass to show our polar bearings, but it is a poor 
velocipede, as a means of getting over the road of 
duty. In fact, there is a gain in a real velocipede 
over a sham philosophy, if one must straddle the one 
or the other ; the same gain that was pointed out by 
the lunatic, in the contrast of a horse and a hobby. 
“Do you know the difference between a horse and a 
hobby?” he asked of a surprised stranger whom he 
stopped on the street. “ Well, I can’t say I do,” 
was the answer. “ Why, if a man is astride of a 
horse he can get off; but if he is astride of a hobby 
he can’t.” 





It is not so much a question, whether we have real 
cause for grief, as whether we are grieved. Our feel- 


a | ings are not always aroused or allayed by our reason. 


Some of those things which cause us most worry, and 
most suffering, are quite outside of the realm of sober 
judgment. A thing often troubles us—because it 
does trouble us; not because it ought to. We all 
know this to be the truth in our own case ; we ought to 
have it in mind in dealing with others. What an 
aching heart needs, is heart-sympathy, not an appeal 
to the reason, to see the needlessness of its heart-ache. 
A loving word commonly gives more help than a 
logical argument, in enabling one to bear up under a 
trial that is all the greater for being wholly of the 
feelings. By a look which says, “I know that your 
heart aches, and I wish I could help you,” we can 
often give cheer, as we could not by our best effort to 
prove that a heart-ache from such a cause is unworthy 
of the sufferer. And here it is that the sympathizing 
help of Jesus is potent as no human help canbe. He 
does not tell us that we are foolish to be troubled ; but 
he counsels us lovingly to rest on hissympathy, and to 
find peace in him: “ Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. . . . Peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.” 





THE COST OF BEING POLISHED. 


Everybody wants to appear polished. Almost 
everybody thinks that he, or she, is polished. But 
not everybody takes into account the cost of being 
polished ; nor would everybody submit cheerfully to 
the polishing process, if its cost were fairly foreseen. 

To be polished is to shine; and to shine in one’s 
sphere is a well-nigh universal craving. If men 
could shine by nature, shine of one’s unaided sub- 
stance as the sun shines, shining would be without 
cost, and as easy a thing as it was free. But innate 
luminousness is not a common characteristic of the 
human race. There are those, it is true, who shine 
from birth, who from beauty of person attract the 
eye and dazzle the sight of those about them. But 
this shining is a rare and an exceptional quality, and 
its nature is rather that of the glow-worm than of the 
sun; moreover, such shining is not a polish; for a 
polish is never natural, but is always acquired by 
rubbing or friction, as the word itself would indicate. 
If men could shine by reflection, as the moon shines, 
shining would still be an easy matter for all who 
were in the rays of a bright light. There certainly 
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are those who shine from their relation to others, 
whose brilliancy is made apparent by their reflection 
of the light of a distinguished parent, or partner, or 
associate, or friend; of one with whom they are 
linked by their fortunes or their labors; but even then 


_ their shining indicates a personal polish which makes 


their reflectiow-cf.light_a possibility. Proximity to 
a brilliant man does not in itself ensure brilliancy. 
If one has the polish to shine in reflected light, that 
polish had its cost—as polish always has. The cost 
of being polished is inevitable to the polished one; 
and that cost is, in the realm of personality, always,— 
as it is commonly in the field of mechanics,—heavy in 
exact proportion to the hardness and real worth of 
the thing polished. 

Wax is easier polished than leather; leather than 
wood. Woods take the highest polish of which they 
are capable, according to their relative hardness of 
fibre and closeness of grain. Lead is easier polished 
than silver ; pewter than bronze. Marble receives a 
polish by friction which would make no impression 
on granite; but when granite is once fairly polished, 
its lustre will show long after the marble has crum- 
bled or tarnished. It is a small matter to give a 
polish to glass or agate in comparison with the work 
necessary to bring out the brilliancy of a ruby or a 
sapphire; and a diamond is hardest of all to polish, 
as its worth and brilliancy give it, when polished, the 
pre-eminent place among precious stones. 

A similar gradation id found in all personal polish. 
The polish of the manners is easier secured than the 
polish of the intellect ; of the intellect than of the 
character. A dancing-master can give his pupils all 
the polish they are after, or he has to supply, in a 
hundredth part of the time taken by a college faculty 
to polish up their students. A table-waiter, or a 
footman, can secure his requisite polish in less time 
than a good salesman. The polish of the sales-room 
is easier of acquisition than the polish of the parlor. 
The highest society-polish is not so difficult of attain- 
ment as the classic polish of an orator or a poet. Yet 
in the lower spheres as in the higher, all polish has 
its inevitable cost—a larger cost than most people 
suppose. If one is a polished dancer, or table-waiter, 
or salesman, or conversationalist, or entertainer, it 
has cost him a great deal of friction to become so. 
And if he speaks or writes with polish, it has cost 
him far more. The polish of manners may be a 
polish of veneering, of an overlaid surface quite dif- 
ferent from the main body; but the polish of the 
intellect or of the character must be of the main 
stock—of the polished one’s personality. 

Polish always comes through friction ; and friction 
rubs off excrescences, and smooths down roughnesses, 
and wears away protuberances. Friction, in one’s per- 
sonality, hurts. It requires courage to bear up while 
being polished. It is never a pleasant thing to have 
one’s surface peculiarities ground down to their base. 
The polishing process lowers one’s pride, cuts one’s 
fancies, and seems for the time to be destroying one’s 
very self. And the more there is to one’s intellect 
and character, the greater is the cost of one’s polish- 
ing ; and the more essential is the need of one’s full 
recognition of that cost, and of a heroic acquiescence 
in it. The foremost English biographer of the poet 
Goethe suggests a felicitous illustration of this truth ; 
although he uses it ina lower sense: “The diamond, 
it is said, can be polished only by its own dust ; is 
not this symbolical of the truth that only by its own 
fallings-off can genius properly be taught? And is 
not our very walk, as Goethe says, a series of falls ?” 

It is not the chipping off of the diamond’s surface 
that polishes the diamond ; but it is by the wise use 
of the diamond dust or chippings, in the hands of a 
skilled lapidary, that the diamond’s polish is finally 
secured. It is not the making of mistakes that 
makes a man; but it is the wise use of mistakes that 
enables a man to be made—to become a polished 
man in his best sphere. “ Instruction,” says Froude, 


“does not prevent waste of time or mistakes ; and 
mistakes themselves are often the best teachers of 
all.” Or aa Coleridge says, in encouragement of a 





wise use of the diamond-chippings in character 
polishing: 
“‘ Mother-sage of self-dominion. 
Firm thy steps, O Melancholy! 
The strongest plume in wisdom’s pinion 

Is the memory of past folly : ”— 
that is, the folly being past and not again present ; for 
“asound discretion is not so much indicated by never 
making a mistake, as by never repeating it.” 

' Whenever we see the light and glow of a beautiful 
character, we may know that its illuminating power 
came through its slow polishing by its own diamond- 
dust, at the hands of the Great Lapidary. And we 
can be sure that the cost of that polishing was long 
days and longer nights of suffering under the soul- 
friction that brought the polish, And when we 
wince and groan under the friction of our own sensi- 
tiveness, in view of our manifold blunders, and our 
manifold failures, we may feel that all this is inevi- 
table if we would be so polished as to shine glorious! 
in the reflected light of the Sun of Righteousness. 
Diamond-polishing can be compassed only by dia- 
mond-dust friction. And the character that has the 
closest diamond grain has anything but the diamond 
brilliancy to begin with: 

“Tn this dull stone, so poor, and bare 
Of shape or lustre, patient care 
Will find for thee a jewel rare. 
“ But first must skillful hands essay, 
With jewel dust to clear sway 
The film which hides its fire from day.” 

The heavy cost of character-polishing by character- 
friction is unavoidable, and it pays well in the end ; 
but it is none the less grievous at its time, for all 
that. ‘Now no chastening [even for one’s polish- 
ing) for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
[or result} of righteousness unto them which are exer- 
cised ’””—polished—“ thereby.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There has never been a time when God did not have 
good work for his daughters, as well as for his sons, to 
do in furthering his cause; nor has there ever been a 
time, since the race of man was fairly started, when the 
daughters have not been “a little ahead” of the sons in 
the doiug of good work at the call of God. We recently 
made mention, in this column, of a number of the women 
of the Bible who were honored of God in distinguished 
service for him. A Minnesota woman, writing in com- 
mendation of this exhibit, says : 

Will you add to your list of women who prophesied, the 
name of Huldah, as given in Second Chronicles, the thirty- 
fourth chapter, in the days of Josiah, king of Judah. . . . But 
in answer to your correspondent, we would point out the words 
of prophecy, as given in Joel, chapter second : “ Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophecy : . and also upon the servants 
and upon the handmaids in those days will I pour out my 
spirit.” In Acts, second chapter, it is told that Peter spoke of 
the fulfillment of this prophecy. 

There is no question as to the trend of Bible teachings 
on this subject. Nor does the experience of the church 
in our day fail to conform to the promises of God con- 
cerning the place and part of women in promoting the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom. In illustration of a 
woman’s good work in the Sunday-school, there comes a 
word from a woman who is superintendent of a Sunday- 
school in the interior of Pennsylvania, because she was 
deemed better fitted for that place than the best man 
available. She is asking for information about helps to 
study, and in doing so she says : 

I was elected superintendent against my will, a as I knew I 
was not prepared to study the lessons well enough to take 
charge of the whole school. I am a farmer’s wife, with all the 
work to do which is always to be found in a country home, 
and do not have much leisure time to study lessons (I have 
two children) ; and I have n» helps to lesson-study except a 
lesson-leaf and a pocket-Bible. I would like something chat 
would tell of the manners and customs of the people of ancient 
time. Our Sunday-school has run along pretty much in the 
same “rut” since I have known anything of it; and I would 
like to learn something that would add to its interest, some- 
thing that would ind we the scholars to study to learn the 
truth of the lesson more than to be able to argue in it. 

T hat is one of the Bible-women. We haven’t a doubt 
that if Paul should read that letter, and should know 
that there are other women superintendents of that sort, 
needing help, he would write, or say, to the man who is 





called on for this aid, “And I entreat thee also, true 
yoke-fellow, help those women which labor with me, in 
the gospel.” And those women shall be helped. 


How it does confuse a man, to get one meaning of a 
word into his mind as its only meaning, and then to try 
and conform everybody else’s use of that word, in its half- 
dozen other meanings, to his limited view of it! This 
trouble is at the bottom of most of the theological dis- 
cussions and denominational differences among Christians 
generally. Most of the words that are in common use 
have several well-defined meanings ; and if we would be 
fair toward our fellows, we ought to try and find out in 
which of its meanings they are using a given word, before 
we say whether they are using it correctly or not; nor 
ought we to say that they have not as good a right to 
use it in one sense as in another, if only they thereby 
convey their thought and intention to others. Every 
once in awhile we find that we have shocked some reader 
of The Sunday School Times, by our use of some such . 
word as “sabbath,” or “day,” or “sin,” or “ evil,” or 
“ good,” or “love,” in some other sense than the one in 
which he has been accustomed to use it. Why, the word 
“love” has nine distinct meanings given to it in Webster’s 
dictionary ; “good” has, there, ten meanings; and so 
simple a word as “low” has twenty separate definitions. 
Just now there comes this protest from an enthusiastic 
and partial Canadian friend of the Editor: 

For months past I have been pained, deeply pained, by your 
assumption of a plurality of Gospels. Did any other man or 
woman in the world do thus, I could stand it; but from you, 
my ideal of all that is truly noble and fearlessly Christ-like, I 
cannot. I should as soon speak of H. Clay Trumbull’s Gospel 
as of Mark’s or Luke’s. I cannot help this strange abhorrence 
within me at this seeming classing of any merely human agency 
with Christ. Ofcourse I cannot suppose that your judgment 


> | on this point is one whitdifferent from my own; but yourstrange 


use of plurality here sticks me completely. I have to teach my 
scholars most emphatically, notwithstanding their knowledge 
of my seemingly extreme esteem for your teaching, that your 
expression in this matter is not correct. There is a question 
you recently putin “‘ Teaching Hints” thus: “‘ What plainer 
putting than this could there be of our dangers and our duties 
in the light of the gospel?” (the emphasis mine.) Now what 
do you mean by this? Why do you say the gospel if there are 
many? I cannot help but think that you are right in your 
tuoughts ; but why such contradictions in expression? I can- 
not but detest and abhor with strange vehemence anything that 
has even a seeming detraction from Uhrist. Oh, the precious 
gospel of Christ our Lord, that has brought such blessing to 
me! I know that Paul speaks twice of “our,” and once of 
“my,” gospel; but this may be in contradistinction from its 
opposite in heathenism. The whole tenor of the New Testa- 
ment carries the one idea of “‘the” one gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. I know that any troubled and perplexed 
worker for and with Christ may bring to you his protest with 
unfaltering confidence of a brotherly hearing and consideration. 
God bless you! 

It is true that there is only one “gospel ;” and it is 
equally true that there are four Gospels.” A glance at 
Webster’s Dictionary, or at Worcester’s, will settle the 
fact as to these two separate meanings to the English 
word “gospel.” As Webster puts it, one meaning of 
“ gospel” is: “Glad tidings; especially the good news 
concerning Christ and his salvation; the substance or 
most important truths of Christianity ;” another mean- 
ing is: “One of the historical narratives of the life and 
sayings of Jesus Christ, the Saviour; as the Gospel of 
Matthew.” Unless our Canadian friend recognizes these 
two meanings, he will be unable to get at the truth in all 
the better class of biblical literature of our language; and 
unless his scholars know of both meanings, their educa- 
tion is sadly neglected. Why, the New Testament 
Revisers speak, in their Preface, of “ St. Mark’s Gospel ” 
and “the other Gospels.” What would a Bible student 
make out of the various New Testament Harmonies, if 
he failed to know the meaning of “the Synoptical 
Gospels,” and “the fourth Gospel”? So also of Bagster’s 
“Four Gospels in One;” and of Professor Gregory’s 
admirable work “ Why Four Gospels?” and of many 
similar works. Unless a Bible student already realizes 
that while there is only one “gospel,” there are also 
four “Gospels,” he is liable to be in a bibliographical 
muddle inextricably. It is true, in a sense, that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is the gospel according to Paul; 
but it is not true, in any sense, that it is one of the 
“ Gospels.” There is however a propriety in calling 
Palestine, as it is often called, “the fifth Gospel ;” and it 
is well to have scholars taught the common understand- 
ing of such terms as these. It is because of the importance 
of the principle involved in this distinction between dif- 
ferent and proper uses of the same word, that we treat 
the subject at this length—for the benefit of other readers 
as well as of our kind Canadian friend. 
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COMPENSATION. 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


Because the page of saint and sage 
Is closed before your burdened eyes,— 
Because the thought, by genius wrought, 
Forbidden to your vision lies ; 


Because the fine ecstatic line 
The poet writes, is shut away ; 
Because you glance at no romance 
Nor sweep the world-news of the day ;— 


\ 
WY 


Must you sit by with murmurous sigh 
And hopeless sadness in your looks, 

As if the best of life’s true zest 
Was bound within the realm of books ? \ 


x. 


Lift up, [ pray, this golden day, 
That vision which the classic line ‘an \ 
Has dimmed with pain of overstrain, 
And own there’s something more divine}, \\~ 


Upon the broad expanse which God 

Sets clear before your spirit’s reach, : 
Freighted with more exalted lore 

Than human tongue could ever teach. ih 


-? 


Your pen can trace no faintest grace 
Of fancy such as throbs and stirs 

In living light along the bright 
Record of Nature’s characters, 


No wisest sage, no scholar’s page, 
No secrets science may descry 

Can teach the heart a thousandth part 
As much as God’s great open sky. 


And tell me where are poets rare 

As lyric birds that thrill and throng 
The solitudes of breezy woods 

Just for the very love of song! 


What gay romance can weave a dance 
As airy as the butterfly’s ? 

What drama’s dream can ever seem 
Tragic as that in human eyes ? 


God’s way is best. If he has pressed 
His hand above your eyelids so, 

Be sure, therefore, he has some lore 
To teach you that you do not know. 


Hold the dear hand, and understand, 
While covering it with kisses true, 
That you must lay all else away 
Till you have heard his teachings through. 


A father’s care should surely wear 
Nosemblance even of love’s eclipse, 

If down he lays the book, and says, 
“ Child, learn your lesson from my lips.” 





THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER AND ITS 
PREDECESSORS. 


BY J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 


e 


It is a small subject, concerning which I am asked to 
write for The Sunday Schoo! Times; a very small subject— 
a subject which in fact is, or used to be, only abqut three 
inches square. Yet, small as are its dimensions, it is some- 
thing that has fora century and a half, at least, exerted no 
small influence on the creed, the morals, and the institu- 
tions of New England ; for five or six generations it was 
an inmate ef every Christian household, it was studied 
in every school, 4nd its teachings, received in earliest 
childhood, remained as familiar truths when the failing 
memory of age had let go all else save the Bible. [ am 
asked to write of the New England Primer,—which used 
sometimes to be irreverently called the “little Bible of 
New England.” ° 

No one knows when the first New England Primer 
was published, or by whom it was compiled, or by what 
artist it was first ‘“‘ Adorned with Cuts.” As early as 1691, 
Benjamin Harris, a printer and bookseller in Boston, 
advertised as “in the Press and suddenly [to] be extant, 
a Second [mpression of the New-England Primer en- 
larged, to which is added more Directions for Spelling; the 
Prayer of King Edward the 6th, aud Verses made by 
Mr. Rogers the Martyr, left as a Legacy to his Children.” 
No copy of this primer is known to be extant. 

The “ Verses made by Mr. John Rogers, a Martyr in 
Queen Maries Reign,” had been printed in Boston, in 
1685, by Samuel Green, in a primer called The Protestant 
Teacher for Children,—of which a mutilated copy sur- 
vives in the American Antiquarian Society’s library, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

A year ago, I had the good fortune to discover a frag- 
ment of a very early edition of the Primer. It consisted 
of four leaves (eight pages) only, making part of the 
origina] binding of a book printed by William Bradford, 
in Philadelphia, in 1688. These leavea contained the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, portions of 


Catechisms on the Commandments, on the Apostles’ 
Creed, and on Duties to God and our Neighbour, and 
two pages of the Dialogue between Christ, Youth, and 
the Devil, which has held its place in nearly all subse- 
quent editions. These leaves probably came from a 
Philadelphia reprint of a Boston edition of the Primer 
which must have been published at least as early as 1687. 

In 1708, a Boston bookseller (Benjamin Eliot) adver- 
tised, among other publications then on sale, “ The First 
Book for Children: or, the Compleat School-Mistress, 
Teaching Children to Spell and Read: and Instructing 
them in the Grounds of the Christian Religion, in a 
Catechism compiled by the Assembly of Divines. With 
Lessons, Prayers, Graces, and other things suitable for 
the Instruction of Children.” 

In 1715, T. Green had “lately published” at New 
London, and offered for sale, “A Primer for the Colony of 
Connecticut ; or, an Introduction to the true Reading of 
English. To which is added, Milk for Babes;” that is, the 
Rev. John Cotton’s Catechism for Children. 

The oldest New-England Primer I have seen—the 
oldest of which any complete copy is known to be extant 
—was printed in Boston in 1737, by Thomas Fleet, It 
is entitled “The New-England Primer Enlarged, For the 
more easy attaining the true Reading of English. To 
which is added, The Assembly of Divines Catechism.” 
Before describing it more particularly, and comparing 
its contents with those of the primers of our own school- 
days, it may be well to briefly notice the origin and 
history of popular primers in England, some features of 
which have descended to ours. 

A primer or, as it used to be called in England and in 
this country, a pri-mer, is a manual of primary instruction 
in religious truth and practice. The name is nearly or 
quite as old as the English language. It occurs in Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision, a satirical poem written-about the 
year 1365. The author makes a mendicant priest say, 
when reproached for his idleness,— 

“ The lomes that ich laboure with and lyflode deserve 

Ys Pater noster and my prymer, placebo et dirige, 
And my sauter some tyme, and my sevene psalmes.”’ ° 
( Whittaker’s ed. 1813, p. 77.) 
That is, 


“ The implements that I work with and earn my living 

Are Pater noster [the Lord’s Prayer] and my Prymer, 

Placebo and Dirige [the office for the dead], 

And my Psalter sometimes, and my Seven [penitential] 

Psalms,” 

Good children studied their primers in Chaucer’s time, 
just as all good children in New England studied theirs, 
fifty years ago. There is a pretty picture in The Prior- 
esses Tale, of “a little seole of Christen folk,” 

‘*__in which ther were 
Children an hepe, comen of Christen blood, 
That lerned in that secole yere by yere, 
Swiche manere doctrine as men used there ; 
This is to say, to singen and to rede, 
As smale children don in hir childhede. 
Among thise children was a widewes sone, 
A litel clergion, seven yere of age,”— 
and when 
“‘ This litel child his litel book lerning, 
As he sate in the scole at his primere,” 
héard the older children who were learning to sing, 
practicing the hymn to the Virgin Mary (“ Alma Re- 
demptoris ”’), 
—‘‘as he dorst, he drow him nere and nere, 
And herkened ay the wordes and the note, 
Til he the firste vers coude tel by rote.” 

“The Prymer in its first state,” says Mascall, in his 
Dissertation on the Prymer in English (Monumenta 
Ritualia Ecclesia Anglican, Vol. I1., p. xlv), “ may have 
been well known, in the early days even of the Anglo- 
Saxons, under that or some similar name, as containing 
the Creed and the Pater-noster. For there never was a 
period in the history of the English Church, when care 
was not taken to enforce upon all priests the duty of 
teaching their people the rudiments of faith, in the 
vulgar tongue, and to provide books fitted for that pur- 
pose. Hence it is, that we have still remaining in manu- 
script so many short expositions in English, of the Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments.” 

“Springing from some such early manuals of things 
necessary for all men to know and to do, the Prymer 
passed on from age to age, gradually collecting now an 
office and then a prayer, at one time the penitential 
psalms, at another the litany, at another the dirge, until 
at last it arrived at the state in which with little further 
alteration it remained during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; always a known book, authorized and dis- 
tributed by the English church ” (The same, glix), 

At the Reformation nearly one-half of the English 





Primer was occupied by the offices called “the Hours of 





the Blessed Virgin,” to be used in honor of the Virgin 
Mary at the seven canonical hours of daily worship; 
and from this circumstance the Latin editions of the 
Primer were usually called “‘ Hors,” “books of Hours,” 
In some of the earliest editions of the Salisbury Primer, 
the names of Orarium, Hore, Prymer, and Enchiridion 
are, according to Mascall, used interchangeably. 

This Salisbury Primer, or “ Hours according to the 
use of Salisbury,” was frequently reprinted, in the six- 
teenth century, both in Latin and in English. In several 
editions printed between 1530 and 1545, there are for 
each of the canonical Hours verses in Latin and English, 
or in Latin only, having reference to sacred events with 
which the Hours were severally associated, and each 
verse has above or below it a woodcut of the subject 
commemorated. Occasionally, the embellishments are 
of a different character, some of the woodcuts represent- 
ing droll and diverting subjects. These verses and illus- 
trations are the prototypes of the rnymed couplets and 
triplets of the later Protestant primers, and ot the New 
England Primer “adorned with cuts.” 

An edition of “The Prymer of Salysbury vse, set out 
along wout ony serchyng, with many prayers and goodly 
pyctures,” was printed at Rouen, in 1538. This Primer 
is in Latin, with the exception of a few prayers and the 
verses for the Hours of the Virgin and of the Cross (that 
is, in commemoration of the sufferings and death of 
Christ). In the office for vespers, for example, said at 
the eleventh hour (5 P. M.), is a woodcut representing 
the flight into Egypt, with the verse : 

“ How Mary and Joseph with Jesu were fayne 
In to Egypt, for socour to fle : 
Whan the Innocentes for his sake were slayne, 
By commyssyon of Herode’s cruelte.”’ 
At the corresponding Hour of the Cross, is shown 
“How our Lorde at the tyme of euensong, 
By Joseph and Nichodeme was taken downe : 
Layde in his moders lappe stretched along, 
Which for pure sorow fell in a swowne.” 
And under this, in Latin rhyme: 
“ De cruce deponitur hora vespertina, 
Fortitudo latuit in mente divina: 
Talem mortem subiit vite: medicina, 
Heu corona glorie jacuit supina.” 

The earliest English primer that is known has been 
printed by Mr. Mascall, in Monumenta Ritualia (Vol. I1.), 
from a manuscript which he believed to be “ not later than 
the year 1410.” In its contents, it agrees, substantially, 
with the Latin editions of the Horm, or Hours of the 
Virgin, so called, though they contain not only the 
Hours, but various other offices, the penitential psalms, 
the placebo and dirige [the office of the dead], etc. When 
parts of the Hors were translated into English, or Eng- 
lish treatises and occasional prayers were added to the 
Latin text, the book took the name of “Primer.” Neither 
the Hors’ nor “the Primer in English” was a service- 
book of the Church. Both were compiled and intended 
for the instruction of the laity, and as aids to private 
devotion, And just here let me remark, in parenthesis, 
that the explanation which Webster’s Dictionary gives 
of the term “ Primer” seems to me wholly unauthorized, 
not to say absurd. It is said to be “contracted from the 
Low Latin prime liber ; that is, the book read at prime, 
the first hour.” The primer, as has been said before, 
contained the offices for seven canonical hours, of which 
prime—the first hour of the day, that is, six o’clock— 
was one: but the office of prime has no special promi- 
nence given it in the primer, and is no more likely to 
have given a name to the book than “matins” or 
“ lauds””—which precede “ prime” in the order of every 
early primer—or “ evensong” or “compline.” The sig- 
nification of the name is plain enough, if it be not dark- 
ened by etymology. The primer was intended to teach 
primary truths,—the first lessons in religion, 

But we are yet a long way off from the first New 
England Primer, and | must burry over the ground that 
intervenes. 

The English reformation wrought a great change in 
the English primer, though the change was not effected 
in a single year or asingle edition. In 1545 appeared 
the famous Primer of King Henry the Eighth,—‘ The 
Primer set forth by the Kinges Maiestie & his Clergie, 
to be taught, lerned, and red: & none other to be used 
thorowout his Dominions.” “A Preface made by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty into his Primer book” 
was prefixed ; and “ for the better bringing up of youth in 
the knowledge of their duty towards God, their Prince, 
and all other in their degree, every schoolmaster and 
bringer up of young beginners in learning, next after 
their A, B, C, now by ys also set forth,” were commanded 
and straightly chapged to “teach this Primer or book of 
ordivary prayers wato them in English,” and were for. 
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bidden to buy, sell, use, or teach any other primer, either 
in English or Latin. This was the first Protestant primer 
published by authority in England: yet, through several 
editions, it retained, in the litany, invocations addressed 
to the Virgin Mary, to the holy angels, and to “ patri- 
archs and prophets,” etc.; and these did not disappear 
from the first Primer of Edward VI. (printed in 1547). 
The angelic salutation, “ Hail, Mary, full of grace,” etc., 
is found in the two first Primers of Edward VI., but was 
omitted in the third, of 1551. 

The advancement of the Reformation in England may 
be traced through successive editions of the authorized 
Primer, to the death of Edward VI. and the accession of 
Queen Mary. 

After the publication of the first Book of Common 
Prayer, in 1549, it was “appointed ... that all things shall 
be read and sung in the church in the English tongue, 
to the end that the congregation may be thereby edi- 
fied.” At this time, the school-boy’s Primer of Chaucer’s 
day had expanded into a considerable volume, as “a 
book of private prayer necessary to be used of all faithful 
Christians.” It had been found necessary to provide a 
smaller and more elementary manual for the use of 
children, as an introduction to the Primer itself. This 
was called the “A, B,O.” It contained the alphabet, 
lessons in spelling, and a Brief Catechism. The injunc- 
tion of Henry VIII, establishing the use of the Primer 
of 1545, directs that “ every schoolmaster and bringer up 
of young beginners in learning, next after their A. B. C. 
now by us also set forth, do teach this primer or book of 
ordinary prayers unto them in English.” “A Short 
Catechism in English,...to be taught in English 
schools, as also an A. B. C. with the Brief Catechism, 
already printed,” was authorized by Edward VI. in 1553. 
The “ Brief Catechism” is, in substance, the same that is 
now found in the Book of Common Prayer. It includes the 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
I have seen a copy of this lesser primer printed in 1636, 
It had only eight leaves, with a title at the head of the 
first page,—“ The A. B. ©. [and] The Catechisme: That 
is to say, An Instruction to be taught and learned of 
every Childe, before he be brought to be confirmed by 
the Bishop.” At the foot of the last page was this verse: 

“* This little Catechisme learned 
by heart (for so it ought), 
The Primer next commanded is 
for Children to be taught.” 

Out of the A. B. C. and the Brief Catechism grew the 
New England Primer, as well as earlier primers prepared 
for the use of the children of the Puritans and noncon- 
formists in Old and New England. Of these latter, I 
shall speak in a second paper. 





THOUGHTS PUT TO USE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


What becomes of the thoughts which have never 
received anembodiment? Are any thoughts ever actually 
lost, as ships are lost at sea with not even so much as a 
sign washed ashore, ora floating bottle to show how and 
where they foundered? Where do thoughts go? The 
word of God has much to say, first and last, concerning 
this. It offers us a wide range of illustration to show the 
abiding power of a good thought, and the peril of an evil 
one, when made resident in the life of another man. 

To the natural gifts of the wisest man the world ever 
knew, was once added the singular endowment of inspira- 
tion to enable him to say with the authority it claimed: 
“The thoughts of the wicked are an abomination to the 
Lord; but the words of the pure are pleasant words,” 
Thoughts are coined into words in order that mental 
wealth might be put into circulation. Sometimes, however, 
the highest thoughts disdain language ; and so it happens 
that these seem most surely to be lost when the superior 
thinkers vanish. 

It has often been noticed by tourists in Antwerp that 
the multitudinous and beautiful spires in the air over- 
head appear at nightfall to be actually conversing as the 
chimes call and answer to each other. One of the largest 
bells bears the inscription slightly changed from an old 
psalm: Non sunt loquelle neque sermones; audiantur 
voces eorum,—‘ There is no speech nor language, but Jet 
their voices be heard.” Nothing is more impressive than 
the silence which succeeds as nightfall rushes into the 
night. Thus often supreme minds appear to be in con- 
verse over the heads of the common people. A cynical ; 
tongue might say these are the best thoughts humanity 
is capable of thinking; but most of them perish at the 
time because of lack of listeners, and they all perish at 
the last, as the fall of darkness puts an end to the day. 

Not certainly so: many visitors remember the bells 





with sweet devotion as the finest thing in Antwerp, and 


some believe that bells grow stronger and mellower with 
ringing. Thoughts either go forth into activity, or they 
remain in the thinker’s soul as part ofits future. Indeed, 
whatever their fate, they continue as the man’s perma- 
nent possession. For mental wealth alone of all values 
known to man increases by retention and increases doubly 
by expenditure. Nobody ever losta thought by imparting 
it; he only fixes it and strengthens it. These fugitive 
purposes go where the owner goes, and fare with him for 
a future they help to make. We maybe sure that it will 
be one of the most wonderful disclosures of the day of 
judgment, when it comes with the full exhibition of the 
opened books, how many human souls have been solaced 
and saved by mere “ pleasant words” with a pure thought 
conveyed in them and a warm heart behind them. 

Once in a Sunday-school the superintendent told the 
usual story about two lads, starting in much the same 
circumstances, one of whom reached a maturity honored 
and prosperous, the other of whom came up into a man- 
hood vicious and unthanked ; and he asked, of course, 
for an explanation. A hand went up,and an answer was 
given which showed by its wisdom how the child is 
sometimes veritably the vates of the man in spiritual 
penetration: “ Please, sir, I suppose somebody put a 
good thought in the best boy’s heart when he was grow- 
ing!” A watchful heart will find God furnishing thoughts 
for such a generous service. “The Lord God hath given 
me the tongue of the learned, that I should know how to 
speak a word in season to him that is weary ; he wakeneth 
morning by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear as 
the learned.” One wonders whether Goethe had not 
been lately reading that verse when he said that his best 
thoughts always came to him unawares, like birds peck- 
ing at his windows and saying, “ Here we are!” 

It is not always necessary that thoughts should be put 
into words in order to be influential. Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson tells us, in his lectures on poetry, of two paintings 
which had been a power in hislife. One was a Madonna 
at Blenheim, that he “could not gaze upon without being 
conscious of a calming influence ;” and the other was the 
print of a dying camel out in the desert, anticipating 
hopelessly its doom from the vultures, “ You cannot 
look at this picture,” he remarks, “‘ without a vivid sense 
and conception of despair; you go through street after 
street before the impression ceases to haunt you.” It is 
certain that there have been worse paintings even than 
this. The artist may have put in a face just one leer of 
luxury or lust; and that has lodged in the heart of a 
passer-by a foul thought with a hurt and a ruin to purity 
in it, when the hand which turned the wicked expression 
has been dead a hundred or five hundred years. The 
painter perished : the thought moves on. 

This must be the reason why so many admonitions are 
given concerning evil and injurious thoughts, over which, 
after he has uttered them, the mischievous thinker’s con- 
trol ceases. The common people in Russia have a proverb 
that says: “A fool may throw a stone in a pond; it may 
take seven sages to pull it out.” Weare held to a stern 
responsibility for our intentions: “the thought of foolish- 
ness is sin.” It will not do to leave the emissaries of 
Satan at liberty to fling firearound at will just because their 
own hearts are burning with baleful purposes. The 
murderers must be held in hand, and the brands must be 
quenched. Simon Magus must be exhorted to pray God 
that the thoughts of his heart might be forgiven him. 

This must be the reason, too, why some of our best 
thinkers are so sad as they draw near the close of life. A 
consciousness of failure is in their hearts. Now and then 
one is found who has been wrestling on for years trying 
just to furnish a better—that is,a more complete and 
satisfactory—realization to his thoughts and purposes, in 
order to a deeper impression for himself, and a surer 
immortality for them. Suddenly there comes to him that 
event which is final to all workers alike; then the pen or 
the pencil is laid aside, the head droops, the struggle ends. 
At this moment is often presented a picture full of un- 
utterable pathos ; ingenious excuse is pressed with a sad 
attempt at self-deception to show reason for an indisput- 
able failure. 

Saint Theresa, one of the reputed prophetesses of ecclesi- 
astical tradition, lost her power at the last even in the 
presence of her surrounding devotees ; she could no longer 
find poetic expression for the indescribable visions she 
said she still continued to have; and she is quoted as 
having murmured for her final farewell to inspiration : 
“The restless little butterfly of the memory has its wings 
burnt now, and cannot fly!” 

It is not everybody who can keep from growing desper- 
ate under such a discipline. When fallen greatness 
watches the vanishing thoughts to which it can never hope 
to give further forms, it is apt to cry out in its pain. It 
seems to the man almost as if he had been ill used. As 





a relief for such suffering, no less a philosopher than 
Seneca recommended suicide. In one of his letters to a 
person whose ambition had been forever blighted, these 
words are to be found written: ‘‘ Wherever you turn your 
eyes, you see the possible end for your anguish. Here is 
a precipice ; you may descend it to liberty. There is the 
sea, a river, a well; freedom is atthe bottom. Yonder is 
a tree; liberty hangs from its branches. Here is your 
throat or your heart; pierce them, and youare free. Are 
such deaths as these too painful? Do they demand too 
much of your resolution and strength? Would you travel 
towards liberty by an easier path? Then any vein in 
your body may open the way to it.” 

Let us see whether Christian faith has not something 
to say in such circumstances far better than this. Start 
with the rule enunciated thus: “Casting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” Let us see to it that 
our thoughts are worth saving, and then we may be abso- 
lutely certain that they will not be suffered to vanish out 
of the universe. “God buries his workmen, but carries 
on his work.” And he does this by the thoughts which 
seem lost; just as seed seems lost sometimes, when it is 
under the soil making ready for the harvest. No one can 
trustfully read his Bible without becoming sure that one 
of the gladdest of all surprises in the new life will be 
found in the return to us of those fond and patient pur- 
poses, now in full accomplishment, which we once mourned 
over as having died without a sign. 





THE OUTSTRETCHED HAND. 


BY MRS. E, P. ALLAN, 
‘* Master, the multitude throng thee and press thee.” 
They touch him yet—the restless throng, 
That press with eager feet along 
The ways of life. On every side 
NS They touch the Lord, the crucified. 


How many, helpless, come to him, 

With sickness numbing every limb ; 

And some, who for themselves were dumb, 
When loved ones suffer, pleading come. 


\ Now, as of old, upon him wait 
_ The poor, the sad, the desolate, 
ow ** And, at all hours of every day, 
Petitioning besiege his way. 
~ And is there not some cause to fear 
~ That he will fail all prayers to hear ? 
Wd That, when they crowd him overmuch, 
X Some “ little one ” may miss the touch ? 
( \ Nay, in the pressure, as he sped 
; With kindly haste where Jairus led, 
He felt the woman’s trembling hold, 
Upon his garment’s outer fold ; 


And still a lifted hand can reach . 
His help divine. We need no speech 

When at his feet we trembling fall 

To plead our cause. He knows it all! 


NEW TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH, 





In Old Testament times, “‘ prophecy ” was the utterance 
of God’s message to the nation (or nations) by a prophet 
called to that office, and it consisted chiefly of predictions. 
It was always mingled, however, with warnings, en- 
treaties, and encouragements to well-doing. It is remark- 
able that al? the warnings and threatenings end with a 
promise. If men will only do well, God will turn away 
his wrath. 

Under the New Testament, the great prophecy of the 
Messiah being fulfilled, there became less of prediction, 
and more of teaching, in the inspired utterances of the 
messengers of God. It was still, however, prophecy. 
Js it a wonderful thing that the Holy Spirit should so 
fill a man that he could not keep silence? Jeremiah 
tried silence (20:9); but the “word was in his heart, 
as a burning fire shut up in his bones, and he was weary 
with forbearing, and he could not stay.” Balaam, King 
Saul, and Caiaphas, may be cited as examples of invol- 
untary prephesying. Still, as God never inspires a man 
to do wickedly, and as the general directions of Gud’s 
word are very clear and plain—and the principles upon 
which these are founded—a man never had the right to 
say that he was impelled by the Spirit to speak folly, or 
to do evil. The claim of inspiration by such wretches 
as Guiteau is as foolish as it is blasphemous. New Tes- 
tament “ prophesying” was for a blessing to the church 
of Christ. And yet it sometimes—just like prophesying 
(that is, preaching) now—ran into confusion. And so 
Paul, in First Corinthians, talks to the brethren very 
plainly on the subject,—“The spirits of the prophets 
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were subject to the prophets;” and the prophets were 
to “speak by two, or at most by three.” I should not 
care to have been in the church of Corinth before they 
received this letter ; but I should like to have been there 
after Paul’s letter had wrought a reformation in their 
practice. 

John Knox, who was a wise man in his day and genera- 
tion, among other things which his followers have not 
carried out, recommended “ meetings for prophesying.” 
He said from Sabbath to Sabbath was too long betwixt 
ordinances, and recommended Wednesday as a day for 
spiritual service. If the whole Christian world would 
devote Wednesday afternoon to religious meetings, I 
cannot conceive of all the benefits that would flow from 
it. We had better take John Knox’s advice, even yet. 
He said that, at “meetings for prophesying,” not more 
than two, or three, should speak. And he wisely advised 
that if any one askea of the church advice on any spiritual 
point, or point of doctrine, the questioner should, before 
he retired (which he was to do before the brethren delib- 
erated on it), state his own opinion on the point. A fool, 
it is well known, may ask a question that no wise man 
can answer; and an ill-balanced, conceited brother, being 
first compelled to say what he himself thought, could not 
turn round, after some wise brother had made the matter 
plain, and say, “That is exactly my opinion. I always 
thought that!” These are what we should call “fellow- 
ship-meetings.” Only I imagine the Corinthian brethren 
did not dwell so much on their own “feelings,” as is the 
fault among us. Our feelings are not often very much 
worth: we want to dwell more on our Master’s feelings. 

Paul says, “ Be not drunk with wine, . . . but be filled 
with the Spirit.” The thing is quite possible. Men are 
sometimes so filled with money speculations, or politics, 
that they can think and talk of nothing else. Think of 
some warm-blooded brother in Corinth speaking of the 
blessedness of heaven, or the mysteries of redemption! 
How the indwelling Spirit would shine through his eyes, 
and utter himself by his voice! People would go home 
and say, “ Well; persecution enough, and bitterness 
enough, just now. But the glory is coming! We have 
but to hold on a little longer.” Modern men are very 
much like ancient men ; and, from what we see now, we 
may judge what Greek and Italian Christians were in 
apostolic times. An Italian improvisatore will receive a 
subject on a slip of paper from some one. He thinks a 
minute, till he has decided on the style of his verse, then 
twangs his guitar, and goes off, extemporizing verse after 
verse,—sometimes a hundred, or a hundred and fifty; 
his eyes rolling, his pulse beating, his cheek flushing. 
The man is under the spell of the music and the subject. 
Oh for a little more fire in our religious meetings! They 
had it of old: let us have it again! 

Duty and wisdom and holiness and Christ and heaven 
is the end and aim of New Testament prophecy. To 
know the mind of the Spirit; to obtain and convey a 
continually clearer view of Christ’s religion, and of 
Christian principles; to assert (and practice) the liberty 
of doing whatever our Master would have us do; to 
glorify God in the gift of his Son; and to know and show 
how God justifies the sinner through Christ,—no nobler 
themes could be thought of; none nobler can be spoken 
of. We are to “ prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith;”’ that is, according to the endowment we have. 
And if we have a one-talent faith, let us use it all; and 
by using it, we shall make it two talents. But if we 
never begin to prophesy,—never give, but always re- 
ceive,—never say anything, even to asking a question, 
or leading in a short prayer,—the Lord may say to us 
some day, “ Where is the one talent I gave thee? in 
what napkin (conceit, laziness, false pride, or other) hast 
thou wrapped it? under what bush in thy mental garden 
hast thou buried it?” And the answer, if not found now, 
will be with shame a-wanting then. 





SHANGHAI CONTRASTS. 
BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON. 

Starting out with my guide to visit the city prisons, I 
saw poor creatures sitting in holes only four feet square, 
so that they.could barely sit upright. Also places where 
men were crowded together like sheep,—the wooden, 
upright poles on one side, being their only protection 
from the biting cold, and from the gaze and jeers of the 
multitude of passers-by. Near by stood a cage made of 
upright poles, with a floor, and a cover with an opening 
in it just high enough for a man’s neck when standing. 
In this cage criminals are placed with their heads above 
the boards, which fit closely around the neck. 

My guide said that men were sometimes put to death 
in this way, being left to stand there till they died of 
hunger and thirst. A strong man would live five or six 





days. The wretched victims, as we passed, put out their 
hands and pleaded for money to buy them food. I gave 
all the cash in my pockets to the first cage-full, and when 
at the next their poor hands came out again, and [ 
gave them nothing, one man hissed a terrible oath at me 
in English, and cursed me! 

Can the gospel of peace and good-will to men ever 
find a footing in this cruel land ? asks the doubting heart. 

Turning our feet towards the young men’s school, 
under the auspices of Christian missions, we pass a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral richly suggestive of the money and 
efforts expended by the Romish Church to introduce their 
faith. Itis a fine, large building, open, and we enter. 
Its tessellated ceiling must be fifty feet high. Its windows 
of stainei glass are of immense proportions. On the 
panels of the walls on each side, are fourteen scenes of 
the crucifixion of Christ, carved life-size, then painted. 
In the rear are four life-figures in marble, very finely 
executed,—those of the apostles. In the rear transept, 
which contains the font, reading-desk, etc., are gorgeous 
pictures of Christ, the Virgin, and Joseph, a beautiful 
garden and crucifix; but the most interesting subject 
was the Christmas scene, in front of the crucifix, where 
were life-size figures of Joseph and Mary, between whom, 
and slightly to the left, hovered two snow-white angels, 
all four looking intently upon the infant Jesus, lying in 
a basket in the centre. The whole was surrounded with 
exquisite flowers. A strangesight for China, we thought. 

Farther on, we stepped into the little American chapel, 
where the two schools for young men and women came 
together for daily prayers. A Chinese at the organ led 
the blended voices in singing a hymn of praise to a 
familiar tune, but to us a strange Janguage indeed,—the 
first time we had heard the name of Jesus sung or spoken 
in Chinese, and now here, in the very heart of the Empire. 
It was too much. The tears triumphed, and when Mr. 
Hoyt asked us to talk with the pupils through an inter- 
preter, a few broken sentences of greeting and love was 
all that we could utter. In the evening,—our last even- 
ing in China,—we met twenty-seven of the missionaries, 
representing seven different sects or societies, it being 
the occasion of the monthly conference at Shanghai. We 
drank tea and supped together, and had a delightful talk 
on Christian fellowship,—a fitting comment on the text,— 
“ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all,” and thus we were strengthened to new faith and 
hope for China. 











FOR CHILDREN AT eee 


V HOW THREE WENT MAYING. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Polly was cross. She stood at the window and squeaked 
her finger up and down the glass, and said slowly : 

“T don’t care: I think Aunt Marcia is real, real—bdig- 
otried |” 

Dolly was cross too, but such a dreadful sounding word 
as that frightened her, though she had no more idea what 
it meant than Polly had. 

“O my, Polly! I’m afraid that’s bearin’ false witness or 
something. Le’s just say she’s mean and hateful ; so she 
is.” 

“ Not to let us go Maying,” added Jolly, kicking his 
cap into the corner. “ Why, that’s just what we came 
out here for ; no use living in the country if you can’t do 
anything.” 

“T know mamma would let us,” said Polly. 

“She always lets us do things,” said Dolly. 

“Tell ye what: le’s go anyhow,” said Jolly. 

“So we will,” said the three; and so they did. 

It was scarcely light on May-day morning when they 
started. They dressed very quietly, and Polly pinned a 
paper on the door which said : 

WEE AR GOWING MAING. 


That was so Aunt Marcia need not think they wee all 
stolen. They had a basket for flowers, and three molas- 
ses cookies saved from supper, though Jolly had taken 
one bite out of his. There was a heavy fog, which made 
the world look sleepy and sulky, but Polly said it would 
clear up when the sun rose, because it never was foggy 
when the sun shone bright. The place where they were 
going was called Dorr’s Woods. It was across the river, 
and that was why they went there. They knew all about 
the woods on this side of the river, but they were all sure 
there must be something wonderful, fairies, or a treasure 
cave, or at least a little hut with an old, old woman in 
Dorr’s Woods. The grass was like a river with dew, and 
the dew made them very wet, though it never seems to 
damage the young ladies who go tripping through it in 
stories and poems. The dust in the road was very deep, 





and dust and dew together make mud, which is not at all 
nice to have on your shoes and stockings, and the bot- 
tom of your dress. The sun did not shine, and so 
the fog could not go away; or else the fog did not go 
away, and so the sun could not shine, Dolly began to 
shiver; but Polly said it would be warmer in the woods. 
They got over a fence and ran across a beautiful green 
meadow towards the woods. Jolly ran first. Presently 
he began to take very long steps, and at every step the 
water splashed up through the beautiful green grass. 

“Oh, dear!” said Polly. But when she stopped a little 
puddle of water oozed up around her feet. 

“You got to run,” said Jolly; “this is a quigmire, 
and if you stop you’ll just go down, down to China.” 

Dolly and Polly both said “Oh!” and ran as fast as they 
could. When they got to the woods there were no flowers, 
after all; and under the trees it was black and dirty, where 
the pigs had rooted up the turf. By and by they found 
a kind of cart-path and started to follow it, but it ended 
in another swamp,—a cedar swamp, where they could 
only draw out logs in winter when the ground was frozen 
very hard. So they went back, and this time they found 
a foot-path. It went on and on, clear through the woods. 
Just at the very edge was a house,—not exactly a hut, 
but a house of boards and logs, with a chimney made ot 
two drain tiles and a piece of stove-pipe. The children 
stood looking at it, and just then it began to rain. They 
were cold and wet and hungry, and very, very cross. A 
fat jolly black woman came to the door and looked at 
them. A fat baby clung to her apron with one hand. 

* Come in yere out’n the rain,” said the woman. And 
the three went in. 

They made very muddy tracks, but the woman did not 
seem to mind it. 

“ Wat was yer huntin’ fer, chillen?” she asked, as they 
all sat on a bench by a greasy little stove. 

“We went a-Maying,” said Polly, faintly. 

“Lawful sakes!” said the woman. And she laughed 
until she shook like a great mould of blackberry jelly. 

The baby sat on the floor and sucked its thumb, and 
stared at them. The woman pulled out a big basket of 
clothes and went to ironing. The rain came faster and 
faster, and Dolly laid her head in Polly’s lap aad cried 
softly. Jolly stood at the window with both hands in his 
pockets and tried to whistle. Suddenly he cried “ Hi!” 
and darted at the door. Polly jumped, too, and Dolly 
rolled on the floor. A man was going past with a wagon 
covered with shiny black oil-cloth, The man had on 
an oil-cloth coat and hat, and the rain ran off from him 
in little streams; but Pelly knew him, and so did Dolly. 
It was Aunt Marcia’s hired man coming home from mill 
with a load of bran for the cows. He put the children in 
among the bags, and spread the oil-cloth over them, and 
away they went rattling and bumping over the road. 

Aunt Marcia was in the kitchen slicing apples for pies. 
She looked up at the three children as they stood on the 
rag mat before the door, and said very pleasantly : 

“ Well, so you have got back. Did you have a nice 
time? Come right up-stairs and get some dry clothes.” 


She rubbed them with coarse towels and helped them- 


dress, and then brought them a nice breakfast in the 
warm, clean kitchen, and never scolded a word. Polly 
took one mouthful, and then stopped ; so did Dolly; but 
Jolly kept on eating very fast. ° 

“© Aunt Marcia!” said Polly, “ I’m just as shamed of 
myself, and I don’t perserve a bit of breakfast! ” 

“Nor I, too,” sobbed Dolly; but Jolly didn’t say a 
word. 

“ And I never, never will disobey you again, ’cause 
you’re just as good as you can be. And won’t you please 
to leave this day out of your rememberin’ book that you 
write things in for mamma? ” 

“ T’ve written in it already,” said Aunt Marcia, gravely. 

Polly and Dolly both screamed, and Jolly winked his 
eyes hard. ; 

“But you shall rub it out,” said Aunt Marcia, pleas- 
antly. “Go and bring the book, Polly.” 

Polly brought the book, and Aunt Marcia found the 
page. 

“Now,” she said, “I will write over it, ‘I am sorry I 
was disobedient,’ and you shall sign your names.” 

They all signed their names, Polly and Dolly and 
Jolly, and then Aunt Marcia told them they might rub 
the page clean. 

“ But it isn’t quite clean,” said Polly, with a little sigh, 
after she had done her best. “You can’t make it.” 

“ The writing don’t show, but the rubbing out does,” 
said Dolly. 

“No,” said Aunt Marcia ; “it is never quite clean; for 
the rubbing out always shows; and then, you know, 
some things cannot even be rubbed out, so we must be 
very careful about our days.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1882. | 


L. April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve.......---.....++--s00- Mark 6: 1-13 
2 April 9.—Death of John the Baptist...............--...-.. Mark 6: 14-2 
&% April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed...............---...... Mark 6: 30-44 
4 April 2%3.—Christ Walking on the Sea............-.-- .«--- Mark 6: 40-56 
&. April 30.—The Tradition of Men............-...-.---.+--.-- Mark 7: 1-23 


6. May 7.—Sufférers Brought to Christ.......... 
7. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees..... Mark 8: 1-21 





& May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ................ Mark 8 ; 22-33 
9 May 28.—Following Christ...... Hine epagboanvocneinel Mark 8 : 34-38: 9:1 
10. June 4.—The Transfiguration............... Mark 9: 2-13 
1. June 11.—The Afflicted Child........-...0-e-eceese-eeeeees Mark 9: 14-22 
12. June 18.—The Child-like Believer......................---- Mark 9: 33-50 


18. June 25.—Review. 





LESSON 8, SUNDAY, MAY 14, 1882. 
Tire: THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 8: 1-21.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


1, In those days the multitude 
being very great, and having 
nothing to eat, Jesus called his | 
disciples unto him, and saith unto | 
them, | 

2. I have compassion on the 
multitude, because they have 
now been with me three days, 
and have nothing to eat: 

8. And if I send them away 
fasting to their own houses, they 
will faint by the way: for divers 
of them came from far. 

4. And his disciples answered 
him, From whence can a man 
satisfy these men with bread here 
in the wilderness? 

5. And he asked them, How | 
many loaves have ye? And they | 
said, Seven. 

6. And he commanded the 
people to sit down on the ground: 
and he took the seven loaves, 
and gave thanks, and brake, and 
gave to his disciples to set before 
them ; and they did set them before 
the people. 

7. And they had a few small 
fishes: and he blessed, and com- 
manded to set them also before 
them. 

8. So they did eat, and were 
filed: and they took up of the 
broken meat that was left seven 
baskets. 


REVISED TEXT. 


1 Inthose days,when there was 
again a great multitude, and 
they had nothing to eat, he 
called unto him his disciples, 

2 and saith unto them, I have 
compassion on the multitude, 
because they continue with me 
now three days, and have noth- 

3 ing to eat: and if I send them 
away fasting to their home,thsy 
will faint in the way; and some 
of them are come from far. 

4 And his disciples answered 
him, Whence shall one be able 
to fill these men with 'bread 

5 here in adesert place? And he 
asked them, How many loaves 
have ye? And they said, Seven. 

6 And he commandeth the mul- 
titude to sit down on the 
ground : and he took the 
seven loaves, and having 
given thanks, he brake, and 
gave to his disciples, to set 
before them ; and they set 
them before the multitude. 

7 And they had a few small 
fishes: and having blessed 
them, he commanded to set 

8 these also before them. And 
they did eat, and were filled: 
and they took up, of broken 
pieces that remained over, 

9 seven baskets. And they were 
about four thousand : and he 


9 And they that had eaten | 10 sentthem away. And straight- 


were about four thousand: and 
he sent them away. 
10, And straightway he entered 


into a ship with his disciples, | 11 


and came into the parts of Dal- 
manutha, 
ll. And the Pharisees came 


way he entered into the boat 
with his disciples, and came 
into the parts of Dalmanutha. 

And the Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question 
with him, seeking of him a 
sign from heaven, tempting 


forth, and began to question with | 12 him. And he sighed deeply 


him, seeking of him a sign from 
heaven, tempting him. 

12. And he sighed deeply in | 
his spirit, and saith, Why doth | 





in his spirit, and saith, Why 
doth this generation seek a 
sign? verily I say unto you, 
There shall no sign be given 


this generation seek after a sign? | 13 unto this generation. And he 


verily I say unto you, There 
shall no sign be given unto this | ‘ 
generation. | 


18. And he left them, and en- | 14 


tering into the ship again de- | 
parted to the other side. 


left them, and again entering 
into the boat departed to the 
other side. 

And they forgot to take 
bread ; and they had not in 
the boat with them more than 


a 
14. Now the disciples had for-|15 one loaf. And he charged 


gotten to take bread, neither had | 
they in the ship with them more 
than one loaf. 


15. And he charged them, say- 16 Herod. 


ing, Take heed, beware of the | 


them, saying, Take heed, be- 
ware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and the leaven of 
And they reasoned 
one with another, *saying,* We 


leaven of the Pharisees, and oe | 17 have no bread. And Jesus 


the leaven of Herod. 

16. And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, Jt is because | 
we have no bread, | 

17, And when Jesus knew it, | 


| 


perceiving it saith unto them, 
Why reason ye, because ye 
have no bread? do ye not yet 
perceive, neither understand ? 
have ye your heart hardened ? 


he saith unto them, Why reason | 18 Having eyes, see ye not? and 


ye, because ye have no bread? | 


having ears, hear ye not? and 


perceive yo not yet, neither un- | 19 do ye not remember? When I 


derstand? have ye your heart) 
yet hardened? 

18, Having eyes, see ye not? | 
and having ears, hear ye not? | 
and do ye not remember? 

19. When I brake the five loaves | 
among five thousand, how many | 
baskets fuli of fragments took ye 


brake the five loaves among 
the five thousand, how many 
*baske(s full of broken pieces 
took ye up? They say unto 


| 20 him, Twelve. And when the 


seven among the four thou- 


sand, how many basketfuls of 


broken pieces took yeup? And 


up? They say unto him, Twelve. 21 they say unto him, Seven. And 


20. And when the seven among 
four thousand, how many baskets | 
full of fragments took ye -up? | 
And they said, Seven, 

21. And he said unto them, 
How is it that ye de mot under- 
mand? 


he said unto them, Do ye not 


yet understand ? 





1Gr. loaves. 2Some ancient au- 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and Our Duties. 


Lesson Topic: We may Fail to Profit by our Lord’s Plainest Teachings. 


1. Mercies Repeated, v. 1-9. 
LESson OUTLINE: { 2. Questionings Renewed, v. 10-13. 
3. Unbelief Rebuked, v. 14-21. 


GoLpEN Text: Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy.—Luke 12 : 1. 
Datty Home REAprnas: 

M.—Mark 8: 1-21. The leaven of the Pharisees. 

T. —Lam. 3: 22-88. Renewed mercies. 

W.—Psa. 103; 17-22. Abiding mercies. 

T. —Luke 10: 25-37. A questioning lawyer. 

F.—John 3: 1-13. A questioning Pharisee. 

$.—John 20; 24-31. A doubting disciple rebuked. 

$8. —Luke 1: 8-23. A doubting priest rebuked. 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. MERCIES REPEATED, 
|. The Multitude Fasting : 
1. The Lack of Food. 
Again a great multitude . . . had nothing to eat, 
Great multitudes came . . . with . . . lame, blind, ete, (Matt. 15 : 32). 


They brought unto him all sick people. 
Seek not what ye shall eat (Luke 12: 29). 


2. The Saviour’s Compassion. 
I have compassion on the multitude. 


Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need (Matt. 6 : 32). 
We have not an high priest that cannot be toucned (Heb. 4: 15). 
As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth (Psa. 108 : 13). 


il. The Multitude Filled : 
1. The Disciples Puzzled. 
Whence shali one be able to fill these men with breaa f 
Whence should I have flesh to give unto all this pee le ? (Num. 11:13.) 


What, should I set this before a hundred men? Hings 4: 43.) 
If the Lord would make windows. .. might this... be (2 Kings 7: 2). 


2. The People Seated. 
Commandeth the multitude to sit down. 
Commanded them to . . . sit down by companies (Luke 6 : 39). 


Make them sit down by fifties in a company (Luke 9: 14). 
Shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to meat {Luke 12: 87). 


3. The People Filled. 
Took the seven loaves . . . they did eat, and were filled. 


Were four thousand men, beside women and children (Matt. 15 : 38). 
Satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the hungry soul (Psa. 107: 9). 
Thou .. . satisfiest the desire of every living thing (Psa. 145 : 16). 


1. The power of Jesus was shown in the fact that great multitudes 
followed him. 

2. The sympathy of Jesus was shown in the fact that he had com- 

on on their needs. 

8. The care of Jesus was shown in the fact, that he was first to per- 
ceive their condition. 

4. The devoutness of Jesus was shown in his giving thanks and 
blessing the bread. . 

5. The divinity of Jesus wasshown in the multiplying of the loaves 
and fishes. 

6. The blessing of Jesus makes a sufficiency even of a little. 


Il, QUESTIONINGS RENEWED. 
|. The Sign Sought : 


Pharisees came . . . seeking of him a sign from heaven. 
We would see a sign from thee (Matt. 12 : 88). 
What sign showest thou, that we may . . . believe? (John 6: 80.) 
Though ... so many miracles . . . yet they believed not (John 12:37). 
Jews require asign . . . Greeks seek after wisdom (1 Cor. 1: 23). 


ll. The Sign Refused : 


There shall no sign be given unto this generation, 


No sign . . . but the sign of the prophet Jonas (Matt. 16: 4). 
Jonas was three days . . . nights in the whale’s belly (Matt. 12: 40). 
Yecan discern .. . thesky. . . not the signs of the times (Matt. 16: 3). 


. The “ sign”’ seekers rarely are the truth-seekers. 

Signs never were worked merely to establish the divinity of the 
Saviour. 

. Signs were plentiful to those who had the heart to discern them. 
. The greatest of all signs was the rising of Christ from the grave. 


Po be 


Ill. UNBELIEF REBUKED. 
1. The Strict Charge: 
1, Its Occasion. 
Forgot to take bread . . . had not. . 
2. Its Character. 
Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and . . . of Herod. 


Beware of the leaven of the Phariseesand . . . Sadducees (Matt. 16 : 6). 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump (1 Cor. 5: 6). 
Evil communications corrupt good manners (1 Cor. 15: 83). 


- more than one loaf. 


ll. The Unperceiving Disciples : 
1. Their Reasoning. 
They reasoned . . . saying, We have no bread. 
Then there arose a reasoning among them (Luke 9: 46). 
And they reasoned with themselves (Luke 20: 5). 
2. Their Rebuke. 
Having eyes, see ye not? .. . . having ears, hear ye not? 


They considered not the miracle of the loaves (Mark 6 : 52). 
Upbraided . . . their unbelief and hardness of heart (Mark 16: 14). 
Then understood they ... beware .. . of the doctrine (Matt, 16: 12). 


1. Beware of the leaven of false doctrine—it corrupts before one 
is aware. 

. Beware of the leaven of false doctrine—a little may entirely 

corrupt the heart. 

The best way to guard against the leaven of false doctrine is to 
welcome the truth. 


nw 


danger of false doctrine. 
. The heart will be guarded against false doctrine that remembers 
the mercies and power of Christ. 


oo - 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
. SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS, 
1. its Causes: 
The Lord hath not given a heart to perceive (Deut. 29: 4). 
Not knowing the Lord (Judg. 2: 10; Eph. 4: 18). 
Not desiring knowledge (Job 21 : 14). 
Brutishness and folly (Psa. 92:6; Prov. 1: 7). 
Closed understanding (Isa. 44: 18, 19). 


Lack of knowledge of the Scriptures (Matt. 22: 29). 
Love of darkness rather than light (John 3: 19). 





Evil deeds (John 3: 20). 
Mating a brother (1 J 2:9, 11). 


. Those who having eyes see not, and having ears hear not, are in | 





2. its Subjects : 
Workers of iniquity (Fee. 14: 4). 
Evil men (Prov. 28 : 5). 
Israel in part (Rom. 11: 25; 2 Cor. 3: 14). 


3. its Results: 


Feeding on ashes (Isa. 44: 2) 

Destruction for lack of knowledge (Hos. 4: 6). 
Full of darkness (Matt. 6: 23). 

Inability to see (Luke 19: 42). 

Withdrawal of mercy (isa. 27: 11). 


4. its Cure: 


Christ came to remove (Isa. 42:7). 
Christ came to remove or bring (John 9: 39). 
Christ came to turn from darkness to light (Acts 26: 18). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Trme.—The summer of A. D. 29, before the festival of 
Taberriacles. 

Praces.—A lonely place in the Decapolis or region of Ten 
Cities ; afterwards, across the lake to Dalmanutha, near Mag- 
dala, on the western shore ; then across the lake near to Beth- 
saida. 

Prrsons.—Jesus; the disciples; the multitude; the Phari- 
sees. 

CrrcumstTaNncEs.—The hunger of the multitude in the wil- 
derness; the feeding of the four thousand ; the voyage on the 
lake ; the encounter with Pharisees who wanted a sign from 
heaven ; and Jesus leaving that place by boat, immediately 
for rest elsewhere. 

PARALLEL PassaGE.—Matthew 15: 32 to 16: 12. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL D. 


The miracle of the multiplying of the loaves for the four 
thousand is found only here (vs. 1-9) and in Matthew 15: 
32-38. There is a general agreement of both accounts in 
respect to place and time; in Matthew, the narrative fol- 
lowing that which relates to the Syrophenician woman’s 
daughter. In Mark, the order is the same; but the narra- 
tive of the deaf man intervenes between the two. In both, 
Jesus passes from Tyre and Sidon to the Sea of Galilee. In 
Matthew, only various infirm people were brought to him on 
the mountain; in Mark, it is not said whether the restoration 
of the man bereft of hearing and speech took place on the 
mountain or not. In both, the people had been with Jesus 
three days; and Christ is represented as having compassion 
on them, lest in going home without partaking of food they 
should give out by the way. In both, the place is a wilder- 
ness, remote from a city. The motive—compassion—is the 
same in both evangelists; they also mention that motive in 
their narrative of the multiplying of the loaves for the five 
thousand, while Luke and John pass this oyer. In regard 
to the other particulars, these two evangelists (Matthew and 
Mark) have a close agreement. The number of loaves, the 
little fishes, the number of persons fed, the fragments saved, 
the kind of baskets used, are alike in both, so much so that 
they may reasonably be supposed to have a common source. 
They differ only when the one speaks of Christ as afterward 
going by water to the coasts or territory of Magedan, or 
Magdala (Matthew) ; the other, to the “parts” of Dalmanutha 
(see below). One thing surprises us in these accounts,—that 
the apostles are represented as repeating, more or less plainly, 
what they said before the feeding of the jive thousand. This, 
which in Mark is plainly expressed, “ Whence shall one be 
able to fill these men with bread here in a desert place?” 
is said with equal plainness in Matthew. 

This feature of the narrative, and the general resemblance 
of the two events, have led a number of interpreters, including, 
of course, all the unbelieving ones, and some others, to hold 
that the second multiplication is only a copy of the first, with 
a few differences resulting from tradition, and thus to throw 
doubt on the supernatural agency of Christ. But the feed- 
ing of the five thousand is attested by all the four evangelists, 
and with marks of recollection in Mark and John, which are 
fairly referrible to eye-witnesses. If the second is but a 
blurred copy of the first miracle, it presupposes the first, 
while the first is better supported than almost all the miracles 
of the Gospels. If Christ really worked the first miracle, is 
there any improbability of his working any similar one in 
similar circumstances? The first paved the way for the 
second. It probably increased the crowds which surrounded 
Jesus; and if there was reason for the first, there might be 
for the second also. Only one thing is difficult of explana- 
tion,—that, in Mark, the apostles asked a question which is 
not natural, after they had been eye-witnesses of the other 
miracle. Why should they say, “ Whence should one be 
able to feed these men with bread here in a desert place?” 
when the same question had been answered by Christ’s prior 


| miracle? The only solution that is within the writer’s reach 


is, that the similar question before the first miracle was 
suggested by Christ’s Give ye them to eat (Mark 6: 37); while 
here, the question in verse 4 follows a mere suggestion, and 
they did not feel free to ask him to repeat the miracle. 

Verse 1.—The place where these events occurred was not 
far from the Lake of Galilee (compare 7:31), and near where 
a boat could lie (8:10), towards the northern end of the 
lake.—And they had nothing to eat: The fame of his works 
was at the highest. The crowds had heard, no doubt, of the 
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first miracle of the loaves, and, without fear of hunger, were 
throwing themselves on him.— He called unto him his disciples : 
In the Authorized Version, “unto him,” which is contained 
in the sense of the verb, is put in italics wrongfully. 

Verse 2.— Because they continue with me now three days, and 
have nothing to eat: That is, they had gathered around him 
two days before, so that this was the third day. They came, 
perhaps, with bread, but had consumed it. 

Verse 6.—The deliberate order of the first miracle is not 
spoken of as being repeated. 

Verse 7.—The distribution of the fishes seems to have been 
subsequent to that of the loaves, and a separate blessing was 
asked upon them. 

Verse 8.— Seven baskets: We have already had occasion to 
remark that the baskets here, and in Matthew 16:10, were 
probably larger than the cophinus spoken of in the account 
of the first miracle. They may be translated by the word 
“hamper,” and seem to have been made of woven cords. 


Verse 10.—Taking to the boat, they crossed to the east 
side, into the parts of Dalmanutha, or to the lands belonging 
to the village so called. No other mention is made of this 
place, and its mention shows the familiarity of Mark or of 
Peter with the little settlements along the lake. Matthew 
has, He came into the coasts (or territory) of Magdala, which 
was a city or village three miles north of the city of Tiberias, 
and is now represented by a small village called Mejdel. It 
was from this place that one of the Marys got her distinctive 
name of Magdalene. But another reading, Magad4n, has 
more authority for it, and is preferred by all the best modern 
critics. It may be that Magdala, being a better known place, 
in the same region, was put as a correction, by the copyists, in 
the place of the unknown village. ‘ 

Verse 11.—And the Pharisees came forth: In Matthew, 
“And the Pharisees and Sadducees came” (16:1). The 
only allusion to the Sadducees in Mark is contained in 
verse 15, “the leaven of Herod,”—if it be, indeed, an allu- 
sion to them. Came forth, or out, seems to mean that they 
went out of the village to the shore. Is it at all likely that 
Pharisees lived there, or may we not suppose that members 
of this sect were exploring what he was doing and teaching? 
—And began to question with him: That is, as the first thing, 
entered into discussion or inquiry with him.—Seeking of him 
a@ sign from heaven, tempting him: Their motive was to tempt 
him to say something which could be laid hold of. What 
they professed to desire was a sign from heaven, like the 
manna in the wilderness in the time of Moses, which indi- 
cated a counection with God. They must have heard of the 
first miracle of the loaves at least; but they might say that 
there was some juggling artifice about it, or assistance of evil 
powers. The word translated “tempting” is sometimes taken 
in a good sense, but often, also, in an evil; here, it is used of 
trying to perplex or confound him.—A sign from heaven 
(Matt. 16:1, out of heaven): This word “sign,” in the New 
Testament, denotes a mark or proof by which anything is 
known; thus, the “sign of ‘circumcision” ig the same as 
“ circumcision, serving as a sign or proof of God’s covenant 
with Abraham.” The signs of the times are the indications 
which the times afford; the sign of the Son of man is the 
proofs which the times give of his reappearing, or near mani- 
festation of his presence on earth. A sign from heaven, then, 
is a proof, some indication, that Jesus is the Messiah, by 
remarkable portents from or in the heavens. In demanding 
such a sign, the Pharisees undervalued, as of little account, 
what he had done in the way of miracles. 

Verse 12.—And he sighed deeply in his spirit : Compare 
7: 34, where the original word shows less depth of feeling 
than the same word united with the preposition (up, upwards) 
used here and nowhere else in the New Testament. That 
which called forth the audible sigh was the intensely mali- 
cious unbelief of the Pharisees.— Why doth this generation seek 
a sign? As if he had said, “ What do they want a sign for? 
Of what use will it be to them?” Here Matthew inserts the 
words “no sign but the sign of Jonah ”—referring to Christ’s 
being “in the heart of the earth.” 

Verse 13.—He seems to have purposely avoided the un- 
teachable, nialignant Pharisees. 

Verse 14.—They forgot to take bread ; that is, the apostles, 
who were probably alone with Jesus in the vessel. It was 
their business, or that of some of them, to make provision for 
the Master’s and their own wants. Their forgetfulness is to 
be referred to a time when they had come to the eastern 
shore, where no supplies were to be obtained, and they had 
but one loaf in the vessel. 

Verse 15.—Tuke heed (literally, See, see to it), beware of 
literally, Look, be on your guard from) the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and the leaven of Herod: The leaven-cake, by its causing 
a fermentation secretly in the dough, and pervading a large 
mass, is the appropriate symbol for any moral cause, good or 
evil, in human society. (Compare Matt. 13: 33; Luke 13: 21, 
and Matt.8:15; Luke7:1.) By the leaven of the Phari- 
sees is meant their principles, evil, and sapping the founda- 
tions of religion pervading Jewish society, and springing 
from hypocrisy, or a seeming religious, but truly selfish, zeal. 
_—The leaven of Herod: There are two places in Mark where 
the Herodians, or special partisans of Herod Antipas, are 





spoken of (3:6; 11:13). In both places they ure united 
with the Pharisees to oppose or to destroy Christ. In Mat- 
thew 16: 1-12, the parallel to the present passage, the 
Sadducees are spoken of as conspiring with the Pharisees 
against Christ. We must conclude, it seems, that the 


Herodians in part consisted of Sadducees, who feared the | 


political influence of Jesus. Their leaven is their profligate, 
unprincipled doctrine, especially in denial of a future life. 

Verse 16.—And they reasoned one with another, saying, We 
have no bread (or, marginal, It is because we have no bread, 
Revised Version): The sense seems to be that a discussion 
arose among them as to the want of bread. 

Verse 17.—And Jesus perceiving i (their discussion on the 
wantof bread), saith unto them, Why reason ye, because ye have no 
bread # That is, Why discuss you the fact of your having no 
bread.— Have ye your heart yet hardened # The heart here is 
the mind, the faculty of intelligence; and hardened denotes 
made dull or stupid. 

Verses 19, 20.—The reproof given by our Lord amounts to 
this: “Are not the recent miracles enough to teach and en- 
lighten you? The twelve loaves and seven baskets full of 
broken pieces of bread ought to keep up your faith in me. 
Why discuss such a point as your forgetfulness to take food, 
and the question whose blame it was, when you have ex- 
perienced so lately that I am able to provide for you?” If 
this is a true unravelling of a somewhat obscure train of 
thought, it does not promise a third miracle to be worked for 
their sake, but simply exhorts them to trust in him. “ You 
have me near to provide for you.” © 

Matthew adds: “How is it that ye do not perceive that I 
spake not unto you concerning bread? But beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees” (according to the 
text followed by the Revised Version). The apostles, having 
found that they had no supply of bread with them, began to 
talk of it with anxiety or reproof of one another. Christ 
utters his religious precept to draw them away from such 
idle thoughts. But they do not understand. Then he some- 
what unfolds his meaning, and seeks to call forth their faith. 





MODERN DOUBT. 
BY CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D. 


If anything more be meant in the warning which Jesus 
gave against the “leaven” of unbelief, as it is recorded by 
Mark (8: 15), than in what seems to be the same as recorded 
by Matthew (16: 11, 12), then the personal reference to 
Herod in the former passage would be quite well explained, 
as is suggested in the commentaries, by saying that our Lord 
wished to put his disciples on their guard against political 
dishonesty and social vice, as.well as against the irreligious 
lives and the fawning worldly practices of the hangers-on in 
the Sadducee king’s court. 

The whole counsel, therefore, moral and religious, would 
be, when put into the fewest words: “Beware of formalism 
and skepticism, for both are hypocrisy.” And so we should 
see that the two sins and perils of that age were precisely 
what now are recognized to be the two perils and sins of ours. 

IL. First of all, we discover the same sycophancy of spirit 
among skeptics now as was noticeable among the ancient Jews. 
The significant question those people asked concerning Christ 
was, “ Have any of the rulers believed on him?” 

1. One of the maxims of the Talmud was this: “ My son, 
give more heed to the words of the rabbis than to the wor's 
of the law.’ Thus they pressed human authority above 
inspiration, and exalted traditions above the revelation from 
God. Their motto wasthis: “The Scriptures mean all that 
they can be made to signify.” So they twisted the verses, 
constructed anagrams out of the clauses and letters ; and then 
these ingenious great men demanded for their own unauthor- 
ized conceits, a higher authority than for the plain enact- 
ments of Moses. “ Laying aside the commandment of God,” 
they held “the tradition of men.” 

2. Our times are not much better. Little men appear to 
imagine their proportions are vaster when they stand in the 
awe-inspiring shadow of big men. Hence we find all the 
motley company of skeptics aping masterly leaders, and try- 
ing to make the majesty of their intellects show most impres- 
sively. 

3. Rabbis (in this sense) ought not to count for much with 
Christian people: “one is our Master, even Christ.” On 
this point, only one remark needs to be made, and it will 
have to hold in every discussion: what God’s children are 
examining is truth, and not men. It must be remembered that 
there never was a system of even confessed error, no matter 
how miserable or how vile, that did not for the time being 
have some able advocates. Wedo not need to go back to 
Marcion’s day, nor to Basilides’ day, to illustrate this. 
Gibbon was gifted, and Brigham Young was a man of power; 
—and Satan himself was one of the brightest of God’s 
angels. 

4. Meantime, the cry lifted as to the supreme ability of not a 
few of these leaders of modern skepticism might as well be toned 
down to moderation. Really, it is high time for this foolish 
sycophancy to cease. When, according to the tradition, the 
Apostle John, in the later years of his life, met the popular 
skeptic Cerimthus in a bath, he immediately rushed forth, 





——— 
fearing the roof would fall on so great a heretic. Some 
frightened old people there are in these days who seem to 
believe the heavens are going to fall on such unbelievers 
as the newspapers report: “He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh : the Lord shall have them in derision.” 

Il. Next to this sycophancy of spirit, we discover that 
modern doubt has for its characteristic the same dispesition to 
criticise God’s word which prevailed in Herod’s time. Our 
Saviour’s charge was, “making the word of God of none 
effect.” 

1. Those Pharisees and Sadducees had only the Old Testa- 
ment, but they kept picking at it. One of the ancient Jewish 
writers says that a man would lose his share in the world to 
come, if he should refuse the traditional glosses of the elders, 
and seek to expound the Scriptures in any other way than 
certain precepts of the Talmud required. The general 
principle of interpretation was very frankly avowed in 
those days: “The Bible is like water, the traditions are 
like wine; but the commentaries are like wine which has 
been spiced.” 

2. The modern attack is just like this. The combat with 
opposers is not now that of theological philosophy, but of 
biblical criticism. We hear men say, “ Never were such 
scholars as these who have at last taken the Scriptures in 
hand ; never such princely intellects entered the conflict 
until now.” It is humbly feared even by good men, that 
debaters of a different stamp have finally appeared, and the 
canon of Scripture is going to be demolished. Of course, the 
ribald world says that the scheme of faith once delivered to 
the saints is soon to be overturned. 

3. It is impossible to stop the mouths of carpers. The 
apostles themselves had to deal with strong and inveterate 
opposers. There were persistent Pharisees and indefatigable 
Sadducees. Paul himself even could not put down these dis- 
putants at will so completely that they should not harangue 
the populace. He could refute every argument, and over- 
turn every position; but when he had silenced sense they 
kept up the uproar. Thus they made their sorry exhibition 
at Ephesus (see Acts 19: 32-34). The church has never 
been able to hush ribald voices, and never will be. Men will 
talk, and serpents will hiss, even after they appear to have 
been killed. 

IIL. In the third place, modern doubt is characterized, like 
the ancient skepticism Jesus rebuked, by an aimless drifting 
into a series of continuous disbeliefs. This was the ground 
for our Lord’s most terrible denunciation: “ Woe-unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land 
to make one proselyte ; and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hel] than yourselves.” 

1. Those old sects seem all to have known this tendency to 
reckless wandering in speculation, for they tried to force a 
system of checks at each exposed point against free-thinking. 
The Arabs in the East are wont to say, when they start out 
upon a journey with no particular destination, that they are 
“ going towards God’s gate.” Perhaps Herod had heard that 
saying. 

2. This generation of doubters in our time are as wandering 
in their purposes, and quite as devoutly blind in their career. 
The moment one begins to question, that moment he begins 
totravel. Yet is it seriously to be doubted whether he is going 
ever to reach that portal of God’s truth he talks of so glibly. 
A change of denomination is heralded in the religious news- 
papers. Anon we hear fresh tidings ; the same name comes 
up again. But now a new phase of personal history is pre- 
sented, and a second departure is taken. So on through the 
usual line. The man poses awhile in the full sight of public 
opinion. He is beating time in a military way before he 
marches ;—then he marches. 

3. There is no settled direction which modern skepticism 
chooses. If there were, we might welcome the drift as per- 
haps being in the line of the truth, and indicating progress. 
But it makes one think of the eddies over the meadows after 
a freshet; it is unsafe to try to sail because nobody knows the 
channel. A thoughtful man would like to know beforehand 
where he is going. 

4. It is best, also, to settle the value of an argument drawn 
from an example. What is the logical pressure of the an- 
nouncement that any person has changed his religious belief, 
and now disowns what he before professed? If a man is to be 
presented as a witness, then may another man be admitted to 
put in a rejoinder? Take this now foran argument: Here is 
a clergyman who has tested all the Bible and rejects it, and is 
now drifting around avowing his belief that there is no God, 
and that there is no immortality of the soul. Why may we 
not take this for argument, too: Here is a clergyman who has 
tested the Bible, and believes it with all his heart, and would 
die for his faith. Why will not that ofiset the other exactly, 
and more too? For the one is only negative; the other is 
positive. Why is there such a fuss when an uneasy man 
marches, and no count made of those who stand? “For what 
if some did not believe? shall their unbelief make the faith 
of God without effect ?” 

IV. This thought will find a further illustration, when we 
go on to consider a fourth characteristic of modern doubt: 
namely, the extreme malignaney of emper with which those 
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who turn from the Christian faith afterwards attack its 
defenders. A 

1. Renegades are always the most belligerent allies on the 
other side. These are men who surrender their traditional 
belief as in a moment with startling suddenness. They recoil 
from all the principles of their early life and education with 
a bitter feeling of spite, which on any ordinary conditions is 
inexplicable. No antagonists in the whole intellectual arena 
can be found to equal them either in violence or venom. If all 
these honest souls have found peace, why are they so spiteful ? 

2. It is often to advantage to read up the antecedents of 
some of our most prominent unbelievers. “You know who 
the critics are?’’ asks a shrewd character in Lord Beacons- 
field’s story; “they are the men who have failed in literature 
andart.’ Find an extremely ill-tempered disputant anywhere 
nowadays, who begins with innuendo and continues with abuse, 
and the explanation may be given almost instinctively: this 
man did not succeed in the old life, and is angrily trying to 
retrieve his fortunes by attracting attention in a new. 

8. For the temper of unbelief is simple selfishness. Our 
wildest doubters are those whose books were not read, or whose 
churches were not popular, whose talents they themselves 
assert were not appreciated. Orthodox people were so illiberal 
as to refuse to pay them a salary for explaining away the 
miracles of Christ. Then they became sensational, and the 
people left them. In this is often the secret of their hatred. 
The man’s self-love was wounded, and so he turned to fight 
under another banner. Now all he can do is to grow more 
and more valorous upon the opposite side. He opens old 
wounds to keep from being lonely. 

4. Hence, there is no safety in yielding even just a little. 
* A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” Belief 
will not suffer itself to be divided. Faith walks in its integ- 
rity, and is clothed in white garments. Let no man put him- 
self needlessly in peril. Mark this homely but forceful figure. 
“ Leayen” seems so insignificant, but it works. It is dangerous, 
because, being in itself a corruption, it corrupts when it 
touches. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Having nothing t eat (v.1). Being with Jesus does not 
obviate bodily wants, That men should hunger, and need 
food, is one of God’s plans for the race. Providing for the 
spiritual necessities of the people, doesn’t provide for their 
material necessities. Bread is as needful as are tracts and Tes- 
taments among the poor. Little children are liable to grow 
tired and sleepy, even at a Sunday-school celebration. 
Although it is Paul who is preaching, if he keeps at it too 
long, some of his hearers may doze and fall out of the window. 

From whence can a man satisfy these men with bread here in the 
wilderness ? (v. 4.) It does seem as if there was a good deal 
more put on Christ’s disciples than they could be reasonably 
expected to attend to, Hasn’t every parent questioned, at one 
time or another, What use is there trying to keep these 
children within bounds? And hasn’t many a teacher asked 
despairingly, Could anybody teach such scholars as these? 
The pastor’s question is, Do my people suppose I can do the 
work of ten men? And it is the same in the Christian nation 
as it isin the family and the church. How can a man be 


‘ expected to satisfy these freedmen, and these Indians with 


bread and blankets in times like these? And then there are 
those Chinese! What is the Lord thinking about? Our 
help must come from rum and rifles—and Congress ! 

Why doth this generation seek after a sign? (v. 12.) If Jesus 
was surprised that that generation of Pharisees sought of him 
a sign from heaven, how must he look at the same craving on 
the part of this generation of Christians. There is a great 
longing for miracles as asign from heaven. A large element of 
the earnest praying for President Garfield’s recovery was the 
hope that in that way such a sign from heaven would be given, 
as Tyndall, and Huxley, and Ingersoll, and their followers, 
could never get over—or under. And in the disappointment 
that, followed, there was not a little of the feeling that God 
had let slip a rare opportunity. Those Pharisees were not 
very different from these Christians—so far. Now were they? 

The disciples had forgotten to take bread (v.14). Being a 
disciple of Jesus does not give one a good memory, although 
it gives added occasions for one. There are Christians, now- 
adays, who forget to take bread to the teachers’-meeting, or to 
their classes, or to the weekly prayer meeting. And there are 
others who forget to take their share of bread from the pulpit, 
or from the room for Bible-teaching. Then again there are 
Christians who forget to take money to church when a collec- 
tion has been announced, or forget how God has prospered 
them when they are deciding what is their share in giving. 
Christians have been known to forget family-prayers, and 
Bible-reading, and neighborly duties, and one and another of 
the ten commandments. But their forgetting was not the best 


“thing that the disciples did. It is one of the poorest things 


in which to be like them. 

Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees (v.15). The leaven is 
the foreign substance which gives the loaf a fairer show by 
puffing it from inside. The leaven of the Pharisees was 
hypocrisy, a pretense of godliness. That leaven is still to 
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be found in the community, and our Lord’s warning against 
it is as good to-day as when first spoken. Telling how much 
you give, or how hard you work for Christ’s cause,—telling of 
your soundness in doctrine, and of other people’s laxity ; 
making use of your religious professions as a help to money- 
getting, or to acquaintance-making ; boasting of your triumphs 
over temptation, and of your consecrated life,—these and a 
great many other common performances smack of the Phari- 
see’s leaven. 

Why reason ye? perceive ye not yet, neither understand f have ye 
your heart yet hardened? Having eyes, see ye not? and having 
ears, hear ye not? and do ye not remember? . . . How is it that 
ye do not wnderstand # (vy. 17-21.) Jesus found that telling a 
thing was not teaching a thing to his scholars. When he had 
told a thing plainly, and illustrated it clearly, he often found 
that his scholars had no more idea of its truth than if they 
had been blind and deaf. He seems to have been surprised 
at their stupidity ; and well he might have been. If there is 
a teacher on the face of the earth to-day, who has not been 
surprised at his scholars’ slowness to learn from his teachings, 
he must be a teacher who has failed to test his scholars’ 
knowledge, and who takes it for granted that they have 
learned a great deal more than they have. There is both a 
warning and an encouragement to teachers in this lesson ; a 
warning that they should not suppose that their scholars know 
all that has-been told them; an encouragement while their 
scholars seem no more slow to learn than the apostles. But 
to us all there comes the teaching, that Jesus is grieved that 
his wonder-working in our behalf has made so little impres- 
sion on us thus far. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©, HAZARD. 


Lessons linked together are easily held in the memory, and 
the correspondences and contrasts, when pointed out, occasion 
surprise and delight. It will be well, therefore, first, to note 
the relations between the last lesson and this. In turning 
from the one lesson to the other, we turn from belief to unbe- 
lief,—from crumbs to loaves,—from hunger for blessing to 
hunger for bread,—from possession by an unclean spirit to 
the manifestation of an unbelieving spirit,—from Christ’s 
sighing over the afflictions of men to his sighing over the 
wickedness of their hearts,—-from want of hearing to want of 
understanding. 

Secondly, call attention to the differences between the miracle 
of the feeding of the five thousand and the similar one so lately 
studied. In that, Christ was moved with compassion, because 
the people “ were as sheep having no shepherd ;”’ in this, be- 
cause they had been with him three days, were without food, 
and, if he sent them away fasting, they would have fainted 
by the way. In that, he tested the disciples before perform- 
ing the miracle, asking Philip, more particularly, whence 
they were to buy bread that the people might egt; in this, he 
does not stop to explore their faith. In that, the question of 
the disciples was, “Shall we go and buy?” in this, “ From 
whence can a man satisfy these men with bread here in the 
wilderness?” In this, there were seven loaves and a few 
small fishes ; in that, five loaves and two fishes. Here four 
thousand were fed; there, five thousand. There the place 
probably was near Bethsaida Julias; here it was in Decapolis. 

The lesson very naturally divides into three parts: 1. The 
feeding of the multitude ; 2. The sign-seeking ; 3. The warn- 
ing concerning leaven. It will be most forcibly presented by 
following this order. 

I. The Feeding of the Multitude.—Under this head, note for 
presentation : 1. Christ's compassion. He had a thought for 
the bodies as well as the souls of men. He did not forget the 
one in his zeal for the other. He had noticed, as apparently 
the disciples had not, that the people were without food, and 
that, if sent away fasting, they would faint by the way. 
Illustrate this quick response of Christ to the needs of men 
that appealed for sympathy, by referring to his compassion at 
the shepherdless condition of Israel (Matt. 9: 36; Mark 6: 
34); to his compassion upon the appeal of the leper (Mark 
1: 41),—a pity so great that he stretched forth his hand, and 
touched the outcast sufferer ; to his compassion for the two 


.| blind men (Matt. 20: 34) at Jericho; to his compassion for 


the widow of Nain (Luke 7 : 13); to his weeping at the 
tomb of Lazarus, and to his lament over the doomed city of 
Jerusalem. Teach, first, the truth that “ your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things ;” and, 
second, that “we have not an high priest who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 2. Chrisé’s 
blessing. Notice the devoutness of the act. Though the Son 
of God, he received nothing from the hands of his Father 
for which he did not return thanks. The nearer one is to 
God, the more will he be grateful in little things. Notice 
the resulis of the blessing, — four thousand fed, seven 
basketsful remaining over. Tilusirate with the widow’s un- 
wasting barrel of meal and cruse of oil (1 Kings 17 : 8-16). 
Teach that, when blessed by God, poverty becomes wealth, 
and a pittance a sufficiency. Christ’s dividing multiplies; 
his blessing satisfies. 

Il. The Sign-seeking—Supply the answer of Christ to the 
Pharisees given in Matthew 16: 1-4, but omitted in Mark. 





What is the value of “signs,” or miracles ? In answer, 
observe: 1. T’he character of the sign-seekers,—“An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.” 2. The refusal, 
— There shall no sign be given.’ Christ did not work 
miracles merely to prove his divinity, and never in answer to 
skeptical demands. 3. The fact that signs were plentiful,—“ Ye 
know how to discern the face of the heaven, but ye cannot 
discern the signs of the times.” There had been marvels 
enough to convince any honest mind. 4. T'he sign promised 
—“There shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of 
Jonah.” As Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
whale, so Christ was to be three days and three nights in the 
earth. The resurrection of Jesus was to be the great sign of 
his megsiahship. Christianity rests, not so much upon the 
birth of Christ, or upon his miracles, as upon his resurrec- 
tion. 

Ill. The Warning against Leaven.—Under this, two things 
claim treatment: 1. The warning; 2. The misapprehension 
of the disciples. 

1. The warning. Show what was meant by “the leaven 
of the Pharisees.” Matthew explains: “The teaching of 
the Pharisees,” etc. At another time Christ is thus specific: 
“ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypoc- 
risy”” (Luke 12:1). Paul speaks of “the leaven of malice 
and wickedness” (1 Cor. 5: 8). The three evangelists to- 
gether warn against the leaven of the Pharisees, of the Saddu- 
cees, and of Herod. The Pharisees were the hypocritical 
formalists, the Sadducees the sneering rationalists and skep- 
tics, while Herod represented the corruption of politics. The 
leaven referred to, therefore, would include that of formalism 
and hypocrisy, of unbelieving rationalism, and of worldly craft 
and cunning. Next point out the appositeness of the metaphor. 
It was one that was peculiarly felicitous ; for leaven, like 
false doctrine, hypocrisy, etc., is an inward, secret, subtle, 
pervasive, corrupting power. It is none the less destructive 
that it works silently. “A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” It does not take much error to corrupt a man when 
once it seizes hold upon his nature. From this enforce the 
truth that we should be careful about being indoctrinated with 
false teaching, and press the exhortation of Paul: “ Purge 
out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump.” 

2. The misapprehension of the disciples. They were all the 
while misapprehending their Master. Twice in this lesson 
they did not understand him. They did not comprehend the 
fact that he meant to feed the multitude as he had done 
before, and they utterly and absurdly misapplied his warning 
concerning leaven to their having forgotten to take bread 
with them, and to the consequent danger of corrupting them- 
selves with bread mixed with the leaven of the Pharisees. 
In regard to this last, point out the method by which Christ 
set his disciples right. (1.) He chides their dullness. Want 
of spiritual perception in some cases is inexcusable. (2.) He 
questions them relative to the two miracles of feeding the 
multitudes. By recalling them, he showed to his disciples 
that if he had meant actual leaven he could have easily 
avoided the supposed danger by supplying the bread himself. 
(3.) He left them to think about it. He did not explain. 

And in this Socratic way of making them discover for 
themselves the truth that he intended to convey there is a 
“teaching hint” that is invaluable. 








HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

In teaching this lesson to little children it would be wise 
to recall the miracle of the “ five thousand fed,” and to ques- 
tion them upon it. Then, giving the story in the lesson of 
to-day, let the children find the points of difference and of 
similarity, using them to show Jesus’ compassion for both 
Jew and Gentile. If your class can receive more, bring out 
into clear light the endurance and pity of Jesus, as he sighed 
for those who lay in wait to tempt him, asking proof of his 
messiahship from heaven ; also his patience with his chosen 
disciples, slow as they were to trust him or to understand. 
But to do this alone—and that would be quite enough for 
any primary class—would be to ignore both the Title and the 
Golden Text; and perhaps loyalty to the selected lessons 
demands an effort to simplify both, and impress them upon 
the minds of the children. Aftera lesson on “ the leaven hid 
in three measures of meal,”’ a teacher asked a class of young 
ladies “What have you learned to remember from this les- 
son?” One of them answered,—“ There Were just ’leven dis- 
ciples without counting Judas.” Perhaps, if you did try to 
get through all the twenty-one verses, the miracle, the con- 
versations, with the explanation of leaven in its scriptural 
significance, and some practical applications ; then, if time 
permitted questioning, you might extract from some per- 
plexed little brain some thought or word as meaningless as 
that of the young lady who counted the disciples leaving 
Judas out. What shall we do then? 

Here are three divisions from which to select and simplify. 

The hungry fed.—Four thousand men, and many women 
and children too, had been three days and nights camping out 
in an open desert place, staying to listen to Jesus as he taught. 
He knew they were hungry, and said, “ I have compassion on 
them,” aud he said he would not send them away hungry. 
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Does he not always have compassion for every want? He 
talked with his disciples about it, and when they asked how 
any one could satisfy so many with bread in the wilderness, 
Jesus asked how many loaves they had. They told him 
seven. How many more had they than they had when five 
thousand were fed? What kind of loaves were they? 
Where did he have the disciples make the people sit down 
in companies before? That was in the springtime, this in 
the later summer. He commanded them to sit on the 
ground; if there ever had been green grass there, it was then 
scorched and dry. What did Jesus do when he held the 
bread in his hands before he fed the five thousand? So he 
did with the seven loaves. Do you always give thanks for 
daily bread? They had a few small fishes; Jesus blessed 
them, and commanded the disciples to give them to the people. 
They all ate and were filled. What did they once before do 
with the fragments? How many baskets full were left then ? 
This time there were just as many baskets full left, as they had 
loaves when they began. The baskets too, were larger than 
the little hand-baskets, like satchels, which the Jews often 
carried. The people fed, Jesus was willing to send them 
away. He would not do so before, for he said, “they will 
faint by the way.” Jesus then went again in the ship to 
the western shore of the sea. 

The Pharisees answered.—The enemies of Jesus came, but 
not to welcome him back. They were glad, however, that he 
came, for they wanted totempt him. They had watched him 
secretly for a long time, trying to make him say something 
they could use against him,—trying to “catch him in his 
talk.” They wanted to show that he was not what he claimed 
to be; so they asked for a sign from heaven,—to make the 
sun stand still, or to call down thunder, or to do some other 
strange thing like that. Could anything have been more 
wonderful than the miracles they would not believe? Even 
when he hung on the cross his enemies said, “ Let him come 
down,” and when he chose to stay and die they mockingly 
said, “ He saved others, himself he cannot save.” Jesus said 
to the Pharisees no sign should be given them, and he sighed 
deeply,—not for himself, but in sorrow for their sin and 
unbelief. 

The disciples warned.—Again Jesus went into the little 
ship on the lake. The disciples started so quickly that they 
forgot to take any food, and had not more than one little loaf 
on board, and when Jesus said to them something like our 
Golden Text, they thought he was talking about bread. 
What is mixed in dough to make it rise, and make good light 
bread? Leaven is the old-fashioned name of yeast. Does it 
take much yeast for each loaf? You know how, even a little 
yeast put in a wide bowl or pan of flour, covered and left 
awhile, will spread, and little bubbles come all through it 
until the whole is risen. Jesus once said, the kingdom of 
heaven spreading, was like leaven that “a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened,” — 
made light. The Bible often speaks of leaven when it 
means sin. One sinful thought hidden in the heart will grow 
and spread until all the thoughts and actions are sinful. The 
Pharisees began by suspecting Jesus. When they listened 
it was not to learn of God or to be made better, but to find 
faults in him. Then they secretly talked to each other, trying 
to prove that he broke the sabbath or the law. They grew 
to hate him more and more, and began to make private plans 
to get rid of him. Yet, with fair faces and hands washed, 
according to law,—though all the while they were eager 
to shed his blood,—they stood and asked him for a sign from 
heaven. Do you know now what he meant in our Golden 
Text? Take care—be afraid of secret sin,—the leaven or 
beginning of wickedness. The leaven of the Pharisees meant 
their doctrines, ways of thinking and teaching. Who knew 
all their thoughts? Jesus could see that they said smooth 
things with hate in their hearts. That is what he called 
hypocrisy,—acting a lie. Jesus warned his disciples, and 
reproved them because they did not understand him better. 
They saw and handled and tasted and saved the bread made 
by him, and yet he had to ask if they did not remember. 
Were they not dull scholars even with Jesus as their teacher ? 
Did they not soon forget the lessons he gave them ? 

Do you not need to be warned lest there is some secret sin 
growing in your heart? Do you remember better than those 
to whom he said “ Beware” ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Against what influence did Jesus warn his disciples? 
(Title) Why were the teachingsef the Pharisees dangerous? 
(Golden Text.) Are you striving to live so as to benefit men, 
or so as to gain their praise by concealment of your sins ? 

Mark 8: 1-3.— What relationship does Jesus desire to exist 
between himself and his children in all his gracious plans 
respecting this hungering world? Is it of recent or of early 
origin? (John 15: 15; Gen. 18: 17.) Why did he not pre- 
scribe more definitely respecting various methods of church, 
Sunday-school, missionary, and other evangelisticwork? With 
whom did he take counsel in the creation of man? (Gen. 
1: 26.) How do the hungry souls who are seeking Jesus 
compare in number with the heedlessthrong abiding in unbe- 





lief? (vs.1,9.) What days are referred to in the first verse ? 
Point out the locality of this miracle. How does Jesus now 
regard the sufferings incurred in our efforts to seek and serve 
him? (Heb. 4: 15.) How does he regard the sufferings of 
unbelievers? What may we hope to find in this world cal- 
culated to satify the longings of immortal souls? (v. 4.) 
What measure of ability to feed them does the church of Christ 
possess? (v. 5.) Has the number “seven” any significance 
in the teachings of this miracle? What ability has the Chris- 
tian Church to feed all the hungry, with the measure of spiritual 
life she now possesses ? (vs. 6-8.) Do the few fishes represent 
the extraordinary graces seized by efforts of great faith, or do 
they have other or no signification? How do these baskets 
differ from those in the similar miracle? How do the teach- 
ings of the two miracles differ? 

Verses 10, 11.—What demands do the obstinately unbeliev- 
ing make of Christianity? How should we feel toward and 
answer them? (v.12; Luke 16: 31.) Point out, on the map, 
Dalmanutha. Why did Jesus sigh deeply? Of what did the 
Pharisees ask a sign? Why did they ask it? What sign of 
unprecedented opportunity to, and speedy judgment upon, 
the impenitent, was present? (Luke 11: 29, 30, 32.) How 
did the natural and spiritual discernment of Jesus’ questioners 
differ? (Matt. 16: 1-3.) What is our terrible danger in 
slighting an opportunity of grace? (v. 13.) 

Verses 14-16.—Show how earthly circumstances may dim 
our spiritual perceptions. In interpreting Christ’s miracles 
and teachings, should we consider chiefly the needs of the few 
on those special occasions, or the needs of the world in all 
ages? Why are we so slow to receive the spiritual benefit of 
Bible study? (vs. 17,18; Matt.16: 8.) How were the mira- 
cles of Christ calculated to prepare the minds of the disciples 
for the contemplation of spiritual truth? (vs. 19-21.) What 
did Jesus mean to teach them on this occasion? (Matt. 16: 
11, 12.) What does he mean to teach us by the same words? 
What was the doctrine of the Pharisees? What had it in 
common with that of the Sadducees, and of Herod? Is the 
purity of a doctrine affected by the impurity of the motive 
from which it is taught? What is meant by the leaven of 
the Pharisees being hypocrisy? Did Jesus warn his disciples 
against their doctrines, or the contaminating influence of their 
spirit ? ; 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The baskets mentioned in this lesson, as all know, are 
always distinguished from those mentioned in connection 
with the feeding of the five thousand. A very old comment, 
often repeated, is that the baskets filled with the fragments 
left by the five thousand would hold each a meal for an 
apostle ; but one of those which held the fragments left by the 
four thousand would hold an apostle. One of the same name, 
indeed, as already pointed out in the Critical Notes some 
time ago, did afterwards hold the. apostle Paul. How much 
light modern customs will throw on the subject is doubtful. 
Both kinds of the baskets common in the East are made of 
plaited work ; and both are very often formed from the ele- 
mentary plait by winding it around spirally, so that the 
basket has almcst any shape desired, save only that its hori- 
zontal section is either a circle or a rude ellipse. 

For both sorts, in all their varieties, the name used in this 
lesson would perfectly apply, if etymology was to determine. 
The first and smaller sort is flexible, and is used as a hand- 
basket, and can be folded up like those German flexible 
baskets so fashionable among the ladies a few years ago. 
The use of a basket of this sort is very varied ; from that a 








lunch-basket to that of a brick-hod, or of a dirt-wheelbarrow. 
The other sort is very often only a flat circle, a yard or more 
in diameter, with a perpendicular edge about it, two or three 
inches high. This is used as a vessel for transfers in buying 
and selling, and measuring about the house. Either sort 
very often forms the pan of a pair of scales. ‘ 

Between these two sorts it is hard to draw any real dis- 
tinction. The one most marked is that the first is quite 
flexible, and is almost as much of a bag as a basket; while 
the other is made of a thicker, more rigid plait, and is a little 
elastic, but not really flexible. The latter sort is sometimes 
modified in shape so as to resemble an American peach- 
basket ; sometimes much larger, however. In that shape it 
is portable as a mule-pannier; an office often filled by the 
other sort. When the young Cypriote investigator Justus 
Siegismund was killed by falling down into an ancient tamb, 
his body was carried to Limassol lying across the back of a 
mule, supported on either side by two of these great baskets, 
each filled with straw. 

The grape trade has brought into use another kind of 
basket, which ie usually extemporized out of green sticks of 
various sorts. It looks at first sight like a peach-basket, but 
is usually made of upright sticks, an inch or so apart, bound 
together by interlacing bands at intervals of three or four 
inches, and the whole closely resembling certain very plain 
willow waste-baskets of American studies and offices. 


It may interest the curious to know that, by the modern 
natives who know both Greek and Arabic, and who in 
Oriental matters are to the manner born, the baskets of the 
fragments left by the five thousand are understood to be the 
smaller kind, represented by the French coujin; or by some 
of the old significations attached to our word “ coffin,” which 
are to be seen in our larger English dictionaries, and espe- 
cially, also, in the dictionaries used by Germans and French- 
men to learn English. “Coffin,” indeed, is the same word as 
the Greek in that case. The word which represents these 
baskets in the various Arabic versions of the Bible means the 
same kind of small basket. The baskets which held the frag- 
ments left by the four thousand, on the other hand, are under- 
stood by the natives and represented in the Arabic versions 
by a word which answers to the large basket; the French 

mier. 

On the whole, so far as light is to be had, I am inclined to 
think that the antiquated comment, referred to above, is not 
far from the truth. Pretty large children are frequently 
carried in such paniers, or baskets, by mules; and some are 
large enough to hold a man of moderate size. - 

The bread and the fishes call for no special remark, so soon 
after what was said with reference to the feeding of the five 
thousand. 

The omission to take provision for a journey, of which two 
illustrations occur in this lesson, is quite common to this day 
in the East. Taking the old and the new together, it ought 
to throw light on Jesus’ first sending forth of the twelve, not 
to mention other less discussed but very numerous incidents 
in the Scripture. To speak of Oriental dependence upon 
hospitality for food on a journey, seems always superfluous ; 
and yet, light and easy as the point seems in general, the 
limited ideas of the Occidental in this respect often cause a 
very erroneous reading between the lines of Scripture. Here, 
for example, the multitude had gone forth, each doubtless, 
according to custom, with a supply of food for only one day, 
or, which amounts to the same thing in the East, for only 
one meal, The natural reading between the lines is that the 
multitude, or at least the thinking ones of the multitude, had 
carried one day’s supply. That which still remained among 
the disciples was not enough for one day’s supply for them ; but 
since so little is known of their distance from the towns, it is 
impossible to know whether they had been providing for 
their journey by day’s marches, or, as would be done for a 
passage through wilderness or desert, by providing at once 
for a number of days. In the miracle of the feeding of the 
five thousand, according to John’s account, the provision 
which multiplied as Christ brake and divided, was that which 
a lad was carrying ; and, according to the manner and measure 
of modern days, was not more than a day’s supply. This 
case seems plainer than that in the present lesson. 

The other instance in the lesson is that in verse 14; and 
the natural reading between the lines is that they had counted 
on getting a supply where they had landed just before, but 
had left too quickly to get it—because of the troublesome 
Pharisees, as one runs from a hornet’s nest or a cloud of 
mosquitoes. That, as well as Jesus’ quick and quiet leaving 
again in his boat, is perfectly patent—as the latter movement 
is picturesque—to one who has been among the Orientals. 

One of the wittiest Oriental comments on the seeking of a 
sign from heaven is to be found in a Talmudic extract 
quoted at length by Lightfoot, in his Hore Hebraice, in 
illustration of this passage. It is too long to translate and 
insert here. It shows, however, how a people wedded to 
tradition would reject not only quasi miraculous signs, on 
scriptural grounds, but would ev@n reject a voice from 
heaven, in the shape of thunder, on the ground of Deuter- 
onomy 30:12. And, of course, in such circumstances, they 
would reject the word that was nigh. 
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REVISED NEW TESTAMENTS ONCE MORE.* 


A work that stands alone, thus far, among Revised 
New Testaments, in plan and purpose, is The Student’s 
Revised New Testament, edited and published at Albany, 
New York, by the Rev. Rufus Wendell. Its object is to 
“ show at a glance” the differences between the Revised 
and the Common Versions, and also the finds of differ- 
tnoes, by means of “ diacritical marks” and signs. 

The system adopted for this purpose is simple and 
easy ; 80 easy, indeed, that one cannot help seeing instantly, 
with the eye, where the two versions differ. As the 
editor’s preface puts it, the concise plan is this: “(1.) 
Whatever is common to both Versions is unmarked. (2.) 
Whatever is peculiar to the Revision is underlined. (3.) 
Whatever is peculiar to the Authorized Version is given 
in the ‘A. V.’ Foot-notes.” The term “ A. V.” foot- 
notes marks a necessary distinction; because the plan of 
the work requires two sets of foot-notes (like many other 
editions), one for the Reviser’s margin, and the other for 
the margin peculiar to this edition. The complications 
of the diacritical marks (different kinds of underscoring, 
brackets, etc.) show the various finds of differences 
between the two versions; such as additions, substi- 
tutions, and so on. One page explains the wh le matter. 
The system is as efficient as it is easy. 

For quickness in getting at the differences between the 
two versions, or for rapid “ comparative ” reference, this 
edition stands far ahead of any “comparative ” edition ; 
though for showing exactly wherein the difference con- 
sists, the comparative edition, though slower in operation, 
may be more satisfactory ; just as a direct comparison of 
tne two versions in separate books, though still slower, is 
still more satisfactory, because it takes one back to the 
sources themselves, and presents all the minutiz. This 
book is intended to present to the eye at once the result 
of the mind’s work upon the comparative edition as raw 
material ;—and even a little more than that. It dis- 
criminates—also “at a glance”—between improved 
renderings of the Greek text that underlies the Authorized 
Version, and the renderings caused by the adoption of a 
different Greek text by the Revisers. 

It is no more than just to say that every portion of this 
work has been creditably performed. The Revised 
Version, text and margin, are printed with unusual 
accuracy ; and the peculiar matters which belong to the 
edition itself have been attended to with delicate care and 
scrupulous honesty. A few matters of minor importance 
it does not profess to show; such as certain changes of 
punctuation, and the exact details in cases of mere 
transposition of words. In the matter of stating the 
precise manner in which a change of Greek Text has 
affected the Revision, the work is in some places faulty ; 
but that does not, even in those places, affect the utility 
of the work. It affects, however, certain numbers given 
in statistical tables given at the end of the work ; and it 
may, occasionally, trip a man who wishes to parade a 
second-hand knowledge of the Greek text. 

In the course of compilation of this edition the editor 
has found it in his way to gather a great deal of numerical 
information about the two versions of the New Testament. 
He informs us that the Revised Version contains 179,914 
words ; of which 154,526 are retained from the Authorized 
Version, leaving 25,888 as introduced by the Revisers. 
Tables at the end of the volume give the numbers and 
kinds of changes, chapter by chapter, and paragraph by 
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paragraph, with other matter too abundant to specify 
here. The editor’s preface, also, contains a mass of 
laboriously acquired details, statistical and numerical, 
which are highly interesting. 

The new edition of Porter and Coates, like their former 
one, is “ comparative,” that is, has the Common and the 
Revised versions in parallel columns, It has all the con- 
veniences of the former edition, and two material ones 
besides. These are, first, the addition of the chapter- 
numbers at the top of the page; and second, the presenta- 
tion in foot-notes of the preferences of the American 
Committee, after the manner of Harper’s edition. It also 
gives running titles at the top of the page, but not the 
same as those of our ordinary reference Bibles; and a 
chronology at the top of the pages, which appears to 
correspond with that of common editions of the Bible. 
Some of the few misprints of the former edition are 
corrected, but not all. For example, the reference num- 
ber 4 instead of 2 still stands before “coming” in James 
5:8. The book is not overloaded with matter, as the 
title-page might seem to indicate to a hasty reader. The 
“History of Revision” is the Reviser’s Preface; the 
“ Index to Subjects” is apparently the table of the order 
of Books of the New Testament. The statement that 
those readings of the American Committee “ which were 
rejected are in the Appendix,” is a rather harsh inter- 
pretation of the language of the English committee. For 
convenience, as a comparative edition, this would seem to 
be equal to any. 

One more edition is the Columbian Oxford Double 
Testament, published by N. Tibbals and Sons, New York. 
This edition is not the small one which was put forth by 
the same publishers a few months ago, under the same 
title, but a comparative one, which so closely resembles 
the two editions of Porter and Coates as to seem to be 
made from duplicate plates of those editions, a little 
altered ; though some indications look the other way. 
At all events, it is so nearly a fac-simile of that edition, 
line for line, that what has been said descriptive of the 
body of that will equally answer for this; noting, how- 
ever the following differences. This edition has the 
chapter numbers at the head of the pages, and the 
chronology also; but not the running titles. At the foot, 
besides all the foot-notes in Porter and Coates’s edition, 
it has also the marginal notes of our ordinary reference 
Bibles of the Authorized Version. It omits, however, 
the Appendix to the Revised Version, and leaves the 
reader entirely to the foot-notes to learn the preferences 
of the American Committee. The place of this Appendix 
is but poorly supplied by a “ History of the Three Great 
Authorities,” by the Rev. Daniel Curry. This is a two- 
page, or one-leaf, composition about the Alexandrine, 
Vatican, and Sinaitic Manuscripts, incompetent, erro- 
neous, poorly and mis- printed on poor paper. In dis- 
tributing the matter of the Appendix through the foot- 
notes, there is some lack of uniformity in method, which 
is not visible in Porter and Coates’s edition. On the 
other hand, this edition corrects a thing or two in Porter 
and Coates ; as, for example, the misprint just noted in 
respect to thatedition, Like that edition, also, the title- 
page of this book mentions an “Index to Subjects,” 
which has nothing to correspond to it but the table of 
books of the New Testament; and a “ History of the 
Committee of Revision,” which means nothing more 
than the Revisers’ Preface. 
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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF MAN.* 


Rightly or wrongly, the busy people of to-day have the 
idea that the philosophies of the schools deal mainly in 
unprofitable speculations about the unknown and 
unknowable, and bear no message for practical life. 
These workers in life’s highways may not belong to the 
class of those who, as Schiller sneers, would: fain turn 
philosophy into a milch-cow; but they rightly refuse to 
waste their scanty times of leisure in wholly unfruitful 
studies. If the philosopher has a message which bears 
upon the common duties and experiences of life, let him 
speak it out in plain Anglo-Saxon, and he will not fail 
to gain a hearing. Whoever will bring philosophy out of 
the schools into the streets and byways is the philosopher 
of whom the times have need. 

The recent reissue of two of the more important works 
of a writer who has done much toward the popularizing, 
in America, of mental and moral science, affords an 
opportunity of drawing attention to, and briefly char- 
acterizing, some books of practical philosophy, that will 
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bear the test of popular study. President Mark Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, has been known no less as one 
of New England’s foremost thinkers than as one of her 
most successful teachers; and, since the death of his 
distinguished pupil, President Garfield, his circle of 
influence has been wider than ever before. The system 
of philosophy advocated by President Hopkins differs 
from prevailing systems in its intense personality ; the 
highest good ceases to be a cold abstraction, and finds its 
centre in a living Person; a rational basis is found for the 
scriptural theory of morals; and the pagan dress which 
even Christian philosophy too often assumes, is cast aside 
for the more fitting garments of evangelical Christianity. 
This indeed is Dr. Hopkins’s best achievement; the 
reader of any of his books will not be shocked by the 
veiled suggestion that if the author had been present at 
the creation, he could have given the Creator some hints 
as to the moral government of the world, or the carrying 
out of the plan of redemption. 

The two books recently issued in new editions are The 
Outline Study of Man, and The Law of Love and Love 
as a Law. In the Outline Study of Man, the author 
sketches rapid)y man’s position in the world, and gives a 
brief description of human physiology. He then passes 
on to the exposition of his system of psychology. Here, 
at first sight, Dr. Hopkins might seem to be playing the 
role of an eclectic,so0 many are the elements which are 
brought together from different and even opposing 
systems. But the reader, as he advances further, finds 
that this seeming eclecticism is not real; the opposing 
elements are boldly grasped together and wrought into a 
consistent and unique system. On the foundation thus 
firmly laid down, the author proceeds next to build as 
unique a scheme of metaphysical and ethical science 
in its relations to the study of man. Blackboard sum- 
maries throughout the book did much in making clear 
and impressing each point, as a unit and in its relations 
to the other parts of the system. 

The scheme of ethical philosophy sketched in The 
Outline Study of Man is elucidated at length in The Law 
of Love and Love as a Law. The striking title of the 
book is as curt a summary as may be of its philosophy. 
Placing the ultimate object of choice in a good furnished 
by the sensibility, Dr. Hopkins steers clear, on the one 
hand, of the Charybdis of the eudszemonistic theories and, 
on the other, of the Scylla of those repellent rationalistic 
theories of morals which find their best exposition in the 
stern moral-teaching of Kant. It would have been easy 
to have exaggerated the root-principle of the book into 
virtual eudzemonism, but Dr. Hopkins is saved from this 
one-sided view by his clear perception that the source of 
the moral ideas is the moral reason. Here, again, it 
would have been easy to have erred in setting up the 
doctrine of the abstract right,—a doctrine which har- 
monizes better with Stoicism than with Christianity. But 
Dr. Hopkins turns neither to the right hand nor the left. 
He grasps the two diverse principles into a living synthe- 
sis, in which the freest play is left for conscience, choice, 
and virtue,—which is love. In the vigorous assertion of 
personality, is laid the foundation of a reconciling of the 
scriptural and rational doctrines of morals, such as is not 
possible in any “gray theory” of abstractions. Dr, 
Hopkins’s system is not one of the utilitarian theories; 
yet we may call it utilitarian in the highest, rather 
than in the accepted, sense of that word. It teaches the 
love which is also the law. 

For those who have no taste for philosophical discus- 
sion, President Hopkins’s volume Strength and Beauty 
may be recommended, as containing the /ruits of the tree 
of philosophy. This volume is written specially for 
young men ; it deals with the practical interests of life, 
and these it discusses with that freshness and thorough- 
ness which distinguish the workings of a broad and dis- 
ciplined mind. The style is strong and attractive; and 
the book is one which has proved its usefulness to a wider 
circle than those for whom it was prepared and to whom 
it is addressed. 





Professor Adams’s Manual of Historical Literature sup- 
plies a need long felt by historical students. The difficulty 
in the study of history, especially with beginners, is to 
settle in their own minds'what eras are best worth study- 
ing, what is the best method of investigating them, and 
from what books the greatest aid can be derived. The 
author of this Manual is not only an historical scholar of 
reputation, but as Professor of History in the University 
of Michigan he has guided his pupils to studies in history 
far more advanced than is usual in colleges in this country. 
From his experience as a teacher, he shows us in this 
book, not only what to study, but the best methods of 
study. He does so by giving an outline of the history of 
the more important historical eras, and a list of the best 
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books to be consulted with reference to each of them, and 
as if to leave nothing undone in the way of aiding the 
student, he adds to the title of each book a critical sketch 
of its contents, so far as they may aid the student’s work. 
It is not easy to overestimate the value of helps like these 
to the bewildered student. Of course, a manual of this 
kind is not uniformly complete in all its departments, 
and specialists will miss works which seem to them more 
important than those named in their fields of study ; but, 
as a whole, the list of books of reference is full, and is 
judiciously made, embracing the works of the great mod- 
ern authorities in English, French, and German. (8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxxviii, 665. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Price, $2.50.) pom 

At least one popular opinion has borne, without de- 
struction, the light of ‘‘ modern historical criticism,”— 
the opinion that Thomas 4 Kempis wrote that world- 
famous treatise, Of the Imitation of Christ. If, asso often 
claimed, the aggregate circulation of the work is greater 


than that of any other book save the Bible, every new 


edition is sure of awelcomeandasale. The latest edition, 
in an English translation, is a very pretty one, its typog- 
raphy being excellent, and its special head and tail pieces 
giving it a bibliographic place of itsown. In this edition, 
as in other recent issues, the fourth book is retained, 
though it used to be omitted in some English versions, 
on the ground of its Roman Catholic sacramentarianism. 
The whole work, indeed, is deeply marked by the influence 
of the monastic spirit, but its lofty piety has made ita 
classic in religious bodies which are far from accepting 
its doctrinal elements. The present edition may fairly 
be called the best in our market, with the exception of 
that imported by J. B. Lippincott & Co., a few years ago, 
and those published by Macmillan & Co., with medieval 
borders around each page. (16mo, cloth. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


Since the failure of the American Book Exchange, the 
former manager of that house has reorganized himself 
under the name of The Useful Knowledge Publishing 
Company, and has recommenced the issue of cheap editions 
of standard books. His first publications, Macaulay’s 
essay on Frederick the Great, Irving’s Rip Van Winkle 
and other Sketches (about one-third of The Sketch-Book), 
and the first volume of Green’s History of the English 
People, are produced in a style considerably superior to 
that of the average issue of the old house. The type is 
of good size, leaded, and the paper and binding are excel- 
lent. Readers will be glad to see that the cheapness of 
the books has not been secured at the price of the “solid” 
page and small type too often used in the publications of 
the former house. (Frederick the Great, 18mo, cloth, 
pp. 137. Price, 25 cents.—Rip Van Winkle, 18mo, cloth, 
pp. 240. Price, 25 cents.—History of the English People, 
Vol. L., 18mo, cloth, pp. 471. Price, 37 cents. New York: 
The Useful Knowledge Publishing Company.) 


Here is another ambitious attempt at poetizing. Kear,a 
poem by G. A. Warriner, carries the “Rev.” before its au- 
thor’s name, but this does nothing for or against its contents. 
It is in Spenserian stanza—the most difficult measure that 
a poet can use nowadays, and one which no less a genius 
than the greatest can ever safelyemploy. When, therefore, 
we have seven cantos of it, and each canto has a prelude, 
and we use up something like one hundred and sixty 
pages, at two stanzas a page, in order to reach the end— 
really it is asking a good deal of the ordinary reader. 
We have no wish to satirize Mr. Warriner: he is not defi- 
cient in form or in philosophy (having a superabundance 
of both), but, alas! his production is unreadable. In 
other words, there is no marked reason why it should be 
here, and so we fear it is foredoomed to be forgotten. It 
is semi-Indian, semi-philosophic, and its claims to lon- 
gevity are far less than if its thoughts were in some other 
shape. (16mo,cloth,pp.170. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


There hardly seemed a place for a new biography of 
Charles Lamb, but the Rev. Alfred Ainger’s Lamb, in the 
English Men of Letters series, is so good a book that it 
must heretfter be counted among the two or three best 
memorials of the famous essayist. It is written with 
unusual grace, as befits its subject, and it presents a com- 
plete idea of Lamb, as regarded by his admirers, but 
without the absurdly exaggerated praise which some of 
his biographers have employed. Concerning Lamb’s 
self-evident vices, notably in the use of liquor, Mr. Ainger 
speaks with entire frankness; and shows why we may 
properly remember, when thinking of them, that Lamb 
bravely battled, all his life, with the shadow of insanity 





ever lying across his path. (12mo, cloth, pp. x, 182. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 





After Milton’s Paradise Lost—yes, considerably after 
it—came Pollok’s Course of Time. And at a respectful 
distance behind Pollok follows The Temple Rebuilt, by 
Frederick R. Abbe. We have no objection to its senti- 
ments, nor to its idea that the soul is a temple in ruins 
which is to be rebuilt. But we do decidedly object to 
this being done in very blank verse instead of what might 
have been good definite prose. Mr. Abbe measures out 
his lines with regularity, and a proper regard for metre; 
his book is in asecond edition. It is handsomely gotten 
up, and altogether is pleasant to the eye. But for poetry’s 
sake, it is not desirable to make one wise. It fails by not 
rising high enough—that is all. (12mo, cloth, pp. 251. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 





The fourth edition of Professor Simon Newcomb’s 
Popular Astronomy is a revision, with additions and 
modifications to keep it abreast of the times. The prin- 
cipal additions to this edition relate to the great telescopes 
completed within the last three years, to the coming 
transit of Venus of December 6, 1382, and to the recent 
developments in cometary astronomy. ,But the book 
throughout shows rewriting, new illustrations, and other 
improvements. It keeps it place easily as the foremost 
American work on the subject. .(8vo, cloth, maps, illus- 
trated, pp. xviii, 578. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $2.50.) 


The most recent in the series of Harper’s Greek and 
Latin Classics is Cicero’s De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, 
or, On the Ends of Good and Evil. This is one of the 
great master’s charming moral treatises, deep in thought, 
tasteful in composition, but chatty in utterance. It is 
less surprising and entrancing than his treatise On the 
Nature of the Gods; but still worth reading by all who 
wish to know the better portions of the heathen philoso- 
phies, either in systems or in sporadic thought. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. 185. Price, 50 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——.g——_——— 
CONVENTION CALENDAR. 

Illinois, state, at Champaign ....-...........-.-. ._.May 16-18 
California, state, at Stockton_................--s.. May 16-18 
Georgia, state, at Savannah ____--...._.......--.-.May 17, 18 
Connecticut, state, at Norwich_............---.... May 17, 18 
Alabama, state, at Opelika..... .-...-......-.....May 23-25 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City.....---..... May 23-25 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—From the Tennessee State Sunday-school Convention, 
which held its sessions at Murfreesboro, April 13 and 14, 
the Rev. Dr. M. B. De Witt, president of the Association, 
writes: “ We are in the’midst of a grand and successful 
state Sunday-school convention. Nearly or quite one 
hundred delegates from a// parts of the state—East, Mid- 
dle, and West Tennessee—are present, and a profound 
interest is abroad in the assembly, with overflowing crowds 
attending the exercises. At the evening sessions many 
could not obtain seats, but stood around the walls to the 
very close of the service. The prospect is bright for the 
future of the glorious Sunday-school cause in Tennessee. 
‘Organization’ is the theme for the occasion.” A fuller 
report will probably follow. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The date of the next convention of the Minnesota 
State Sunday-school Association, which meets at 
Rochester, has been fixed for June 6-8. 


—It has been definitely arranged that Mr. W. B. Jacobs 
will act as conductor of theeighth annual meeting of the 
Dakota Sunday-school Association, which meets at Mitch- 
ell, June 27-29. Delegates paying full fare to the con- 
vention will be returned at one-fifth of the regular rate ; 
and delegates from the east and the south will take train at 
Canton, on the evening of Tuesday, June 25, at 11.57 
P.M. The assessment of two cents « member for each of 
the Dakota Sunday-schools should be sent either with the 


EVANGELISM. 
—There is little to add to former reports of the work 
of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, in Glasgow, Scotland. It 


has been going on quietly, much as a strong river sweeps 
on, presenting day after day the same onward sweep. 





The meetings for inquirers, for Christian workers, for 
working men and working women, have heen as well 
attended and as productive of blessing as in previous 
weeks. The testimony meetings have been unusually 
fruitful, and witness to the power of the gospel has been 
borne there by reclaimed skeptics, drunkards, and the 
indifferent. As the weeks pass on, the work stretches out 
into wider circles, and the number of those working under 
Mr. Moody’s direction increases accordingly. Inareeent 
address in St. Andrew’s Halls, Mr. Moody stopped to 
thank God that the Bible was so well known and prized 
in Scotland. 


—Two meetings in connection with the evangelical 
work in France, were held in London at the close of 
March. The first was the anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Salvation Army’s mission in Paris. Miss 
Booth, who wasthe principal speaker, told a touching story 
of the discouragements and trials to which the workers 
were subjected during the first six months of the mission. 
She declared that the infidelity and urgodliness of Paris 
could not be painted in too dark colors, The work had 
been carried on under persecution and in the face of the 
gloomiest prospects. And now, as the result of the year’s 
work, she had to report a hundred and eight conversions, 
—not many, and yet many for France. At the close of 
this meeting large contributions were made to the mission 
fund for work in France. The other meeting was held 
in the interests of the McAll mission. The Rev. R. W. 
McAll and his helper, the Rev. T. Dodds, spoke of the 
prospects for gospel work in France. Mr. McAll said 
that there were now thirty-two stations connected with 
their mission in and around Paris, and twenty-six more 
in the provinces. Twenty-four meetings are held every 
day in Paris. A branch auxiliary to this mission, for the 
North of London, was formed at the close of the meeting. 


GENERAL. 


—A special memorial meeting of the Sunday-school 
Union of Washington, D. C., was held in the Sunday- 
school room of the First Presbyterian Church on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 18, and resolutions of respect 
were passed to the memory of Mr. Frederick H. Cobb, 
the late president of the Union. 


—Mr. A. O. Van Lennep and the Rev. A. F. Schauffler 
have prepared a chronological schedule of the Sunday- 
schol lessons of the second quarter, for the use of the 
Bible class of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. The 
schedule is really a harmony of the quarter’s lessons with 
the lesson titles and events printed in black, and the 
intervening events, as related by the other evangelists, 
printed in red. The table has been found so useful that 
it has been printed on card-paper, with a view to its 
wider circulation. It is now on sale at the New York 
Sunday-school Association Rooms. 


—It is now placed beyond doubt by the stream of con- 
current testimony from China itself, that the Chinese 
authorities are bringing every pressure to bear upon the 
students recalled from America, for the purpose of com- 
pelling them to unlearn what they had learned here, 
and to conform in every point to the customs and 
traditions of their country. The returned students have 
been obliged to resume the national dress and to give up 
their American studies for the study of the native classics. 
In the case of the few students who had embraced 
Christianity while in America, it is feared that they will 
ultimately conform to the prevailing heathenism, at least 
outwardly, as other converted students have previously 
done. 


—How opportune and how necessary is the Sunday- 
school mission work in the Far West, may be seen by 
reading between the lines of a letter from a missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union in Northern 
Dakota, who writes: “In my former letter, I gave you 
some account of a Sunday-school organized in November 
last, in the backwoods of Ottertail County, Minnesota. 
In February I went again to that region, visiting a neigh- 
borhood still farther on, and organizing there, too, a 
Sunday-school. Like the other, it was organized in a 
log-house of one room, among poor people. The wife 
and mother of the good Norwegian family, at whose 
house I stayed, expressed herself thus, ‘We awful glad 
that God send us a good man to tell us of Jesus, and help 
us start a Sunday-school. It’s awfu/ nice. We like it 
awful well. Some of the people here try to drive us 
away from Jesus, but we hold on.’ In a letter recently 
received from the assistant superintendent of that school, 
he says : ‘ Our Sunday-school is flourishing splendidly. It 
has been held three Sundays, with a good attendance 
each time—from twenty to forty-one. We thank you 
for saying you were praying for us. Your prayer is 
answered, Weare doing better every day. The Lord 
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seems to be always with us. We have set 
up the family altar, and find it, as you 
said, a great heip.’ And this is from a man 
who was once given to strong drink— 
coming home with a bottle of whiskey in 
his pocket. Is it not a blessed change? 
And will not that Sunday-school (held 
in his house) be a blessed aid to him in 
the magne way.” 





BUSINESS - DEPARTMEN’ T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 1s 53,000 
copies sub- 


rate is 40 cents per 


Send full ho address to I. L. 
Oragin & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
cook-book free of charge. 


ip SPECIAL NOTICES. 


~ Everybody needs our complete. BibleIndex. Just 
published. Only 35 cts., ate.) id. Other works for 
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onnn ConsERVATORY or Music, Under the 
ement. Full co of first-class in- 
in te eo) Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 


Stri 4. siete, | —— 
or grtvate lessons, as prefe: = OBERLIN 
_Pror. F, B, RICE, Director, W 


Trip Around the Worl 
BO O KS. 


A plan of readin Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
of Brooklyn. One - ng 5 ved - ae 
romance, istory, bi phy, ete., o 
each ro sagt Pe the order of pg round- 
the-world tour, Cheap editions of books in- 
dicated. ‘ Trip” can be taken at an onponse 
within reach of most persons, or of any book 
club of half a dozen. May be used rapidly 
or slowly. 
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result in Wien es puede to these whe wisely 
Send 6 cents for Re a a a Price, 50 cents 
per dozen ; $3 per hundred, Sent by mail on 
receipt of price by 


8. 8. TEACHERS’ READING ROOM, 
304 4th Ave., New York. 
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‘OXFORD MAPS. 


OSBORN AND COLEMAN’S. 
PALESTINE revised to with the newly cor- 


f Distances, most accurate and 
the fullest ever published; just this vam. a 
day-school size, $10.50; Class o 
These are the only Torkel published in the > osited 
States nal sw parvers. Full descrip- 
tion and = rtant commendations t from 
MAP PU SHERS, Box 74, University, Oxtord, O. 


Fancy a Collectors. 2c: Beautiful new setand 


pi bye 0c. DREW M'F'G OO. POD Gahimore: Ma, 


DREKA 


1112 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia. 


Fine Stationery and Engraving 


House. 
Our unequaled facilities and ong, practionl 
ex enable us to produce the newest 


and most artistic effects, while our repu- 
tolien is a guarantee of the quality of our 





A Wonderfully Rich Number. 
Issue Delayed Till April 27. 


THE MAY 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Eleven Full- Page Pictures. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Mary Mapes Dodge,” ‘‘ H. H.,”’ Celia Thaxter, 
Augusta Larned, Clara Erskine Clement, E. 8. 
Brooks, “Aunt Fanny,” Charles Barnard, and 4 
others. 
" SEVENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, BY 

W. M. Chase, Lungren, Addie Ledyard, Bren- 
nan, Share, Birch, Smedley, Pennell, Taber, 
and others. 


THE CONTENTS INCLUDE : 
“ Wolf-reared dren,”’ ly 


y Chas, L. 
Brace, Secretary of 1 amare s Aid Society ; 


with Sweaty illustrations. 


The Baby Elephant; drawings by J. C. 
Beard. 
Sot in “Stories of Art and Artists,” 
with beautifu reproductions of his work. 
The Electric Light, interestingly described. 
je New Riding-hood, 9 charming 


The New Red 
comedy for children. 
Piay-day at Mentor, etc., ete, 
Sold everywhere; 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 
THE CENTURY ©O., New Yorx. 


Fine S. S. Cards. 


Baskets of Flowers. 


Most beautiful original designs of flowers in 
baskets, and texts. 12 cards, 12 texts. 2% cts. 


Words of Joy. 


Original water-color Sosigne, with carefully 
selected texts. 12 cards, 12texts. 25 cts. 


Floral Texts, No. 1. 


Intended to meet the demand fora nice card at 
a low price. Six designs. 24 cards, 24 texts. 25 cts. 


Floral Texts No. 2. 


A packet that cannot oe peeves eee i ; 
with six designs. %6 cards, differen texts. 25 


Floral Texts, No. 3. 


A packet of cheap Cards, but good ones. 48 cards, 
and 48 texts. 25 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York ; 52 Bromfield St., 

Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 

75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago; 757 Market St. San Francisco. 
YOU CAN HAVE 


THE HOLY LAND 


AT YOUR FIRESIDE, IN YOUR HOMES, IN 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
BIBLE CLASS. 


PALESTINE 


In mintatare a beautiful picture in colors, trom pho- 

phs and sketches, showi the mountains and 
cities over and through which the Saviour went, and 
where he lived, giving a vivid’ and life-like view of 
those sacred places so often mentioned ia Scripture. 
Published in two sizes, 44¢x64¢ feet, and 2x3 feet. 
Mounted on rollers. For circulars, giving price, etc., 
address 

A. J. MARKS, Author and Publisher, 


_& ‘Waneen St. Nuw YORK. 


LESSON ‘COMMENTARY 


On the International Lessons for 1882. Covering not 
only the lessons tor the whole year, but the entire 
Book of Mark, and aconmpanted ti "the * Revised Ver- 
sion Text,” a revised reprint of the ‘“ Cambridge 
Scholars’ Commentary.” epared o7 8. F. Maciear, 
D.D., and J, J.8. Perowne, D.D, 10¢., postpaid. 
Book is put up in stron pote card 90 covers. No sim 
lar work for “ than teres sales are ex 





tikes, = columns, | and nearly 100 illustrations, tor 
The “ er’s Compendium,” nine 

books on on Penchiing in one; The “Ideal Sunday-school;” 
senda echo ‘anagement’” ant 7H Ppetce be book for 
; “Word Pictures” Half. 


Yours?” each for 10., Bavib é dare 
Madison & St. Chicago. 


FROM FARM BOY 
TO SENATOR. 


By HORA1TIO ALGER, Ji 
wa 310 pages. Handsomely bound in 1 cloth. Price, 


his is one ef the most popular books of the present 
day, bein boys’ life of the great American States- 
manand Srator, Daniel Webster. No better book has 
ever been issued to put in the hands of boys. Sold by 
all booksellers, or mailed cn receipt of price by 
J. 8. OGILVIE & » Pablishers, 
P. O. Box 2767.) 31 Rose Street, New York. 


PNEUMABAPTISM ; 


Or, Water Baptism Nota Command. This tll | pre- 
sents the views held by many prominent Bible stu- 
dents in England and America. The argument is 
scriptural, and is based upon a meaning of Baptideys, 
one by both Baptist and Pedobaptist scho abe 
Cloth, 31.00. Address PNEUMABA P” IST PUBLIS 
pas , Pulaski, Tennessee. 
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K BRILLIANT SUCCESS, 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Providence, li. I., pub” 
lish graphic illustrations of the 
International Sunday School 
Lessons. For accuracy, artistic 
merit, conformity to archzeo- 
logic fact, convenience, and ef- 
fectiveness, we know nothing to 
equalthem. Our Sunday School 
superintendents will do well to 
send for a circular. It does not 
take the place of our own Leaf 
Cluster.—Rev, J. H. VINCENT, 
D. D., in the January, 1882, 
number Sunday School J ournal, 


Charming Books. 


BY AGNES GIBERNE. 


1. THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS; 
Or, Geology for Beginners, 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


“A remarkably interesting and instructive volume.” 
— Presbyterian Journal, 


“A Book of real value.”—Golden Rule. 


il. SUN, MOON AND STARS. 


A Book for Beginners. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


“A charming Introduction to the study of Astron- 
omy.” —Karnest Worker. 








BITS FROM BLINKBONNY...--..-..--- 150 
“ Most charming delineations of Scottish life. . Its 
characters 


are true to life, and are as delightful as they 
are real.” —Scottish American. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


*,* Either of ~ above sent by mail, wumege prepaid, 
n receipt of the price. 


ae | “PASCINATING STORY. 


COUNT SILVIUS. 


A BOMANCE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF GEORGE HOR 
The author handles the intricate details of whe 
story with remarkable skill, and with a keen onee 

of dramatic effect; excellent delineations of characte 

The central fi oo Count Silvius is admirably 
drawn.— Bos rier. 
hy Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 

GEORGE W. HARLAN, PuBLi LISHER, 
19 PARK ‘PLACE, NEW YORK. 


GEIKIE’S LIFE OF CHRIST! 


One of the best helps for the Sunday-School teacher 
800 pages with index. Cloth bimding. Sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 

JOSEPH LANGDON, Plymouth, Conn. : 


SYMBOL GIFTS =-*gee-0- 


Sena 10e. for Sample Set with cules of prices, ete etc 
ARRV ANGEL. 4 Porrth Avwe,, New Vart Mtr, 


\SLLECTORS.—6 new sets, 30 fine cards, for Seven 
/ Green | Stamps. McGILL, 304 HENRY Sr., N.Y 


Salesnien Wanted. AMS EERE 


bx ‘ NEWARK NURSERIES,” Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y. 








GENTS WANTED. Men and women to can- 

vass their own towns. Permanent employ ment. 
Liberal conspenention. Outfit tree. Try it one week. 
Address, COTTAGE HEARTH CO., TON. 


ai f°we antes t for our new chromo, WORDS 

WORKS OUR SAVIOUR. Ready 

April 20, e, iex22 am 14 colors. Price, 50c. sx uple 

ponests for 30c. Address John A. Mundy, 13 Times 
Building, Chicago, 

and proof tha‘ 25.75% a et 

2 made mn AND HE HER 


JAG ENTS saute 


“ Curiosities of ie Bible.” Miehop Haves he Ameri- 
can Pr ete. 
E Cis \PUSLisHER, 757 Broadway, N. Y 


GENTS WANTED to introduce a new NOVEL 
ACCOUNT BOOK to business men. A rich 
west to competent parties daring th pobre and 
summer months. For terms and J ohggr with 
specimen ghee “EAMES RILOS of ~~ address, 


blisher 
age? New Y w York City, 


/ANTED ! ex a a - 7 wor 
“GARFIELD AND His | FAMILY” 


from photographs furnished by Mrs. Garfield— most 
artistically grou at their home. In quality = 
beauty unequal Steady work for two ye 
at antes CORTON ‘Write for particulars to 

TON & CO., 2255. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 


Size, 22x28. Dark. Rich, Soft. Given away with 
THE CONTRIBUTOR. “ One of the most ably 
edited religious journals.’ "— Meriden Republican. 
‘its 8.8. No are unsur .”’—Salem Post 
“ One of the freshest and t.”’—Zron’s Herald, 
Boston. Has writers of world-wide fame. *,*@mni 
$i a year, paper it BARE: tage. AGEN 
WANTED. JAM H. EAR. Boston. 


CHRISTIAN 
Men and Women are Wanted 


as AGENTS for our new and fast-selling edition of the 

JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN’S, 
BIBLE Rigg =e pont 

4 vols. es and Illustrations. In 

paid, f mateneo. Tt per set. Sent, express 

, on resus oP rice. Best | terms and exclusive 


bael wary and permanent employ- 
tern yA vera salary Ae? 


s Send for Illustrated Circulars 











ME B. NAMES & Es 6 GO. HILESDALE, MICH. 











VOICE OF JOY, 


A Collection of New Songs for the 
Sunday-school. 


By J. H. ROSECRANS. 


The publishers take pe ne in announcing 
a new Sunday -school singing-book by this 
popular author. 

THE VOICE OF JOY is the result of two 
years’ labor by its author, whose employment 
fora number of late years has been that of 
teaching and drillin Sunday-schools in music, 
in various parts of the country. 

We invite all interested to give it an exami- 
nation before purchasing for the season. The 
book is thoroughly new, and is gotten up in 
handsome and substantial style. Sample co y 
mailed (in paper covers) for 25 cents ; (boards 
35 cents.) Price per dozen (boards) by express, 
$3.60; per dozen (boards) by mail, $4.00 

Address, FILLMORE BROS., Pub’s 8, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE ARK o 
PRAISE, 


By SWENEY AND KIBK PATRICK, 
WILL RE READY MAY L 
@\Now READY, 


Tre WELLS or 
SALVATION, 


BRIMMING WITH 


= 
2 
PURE, SPARKLING MELODIES 
3 





BY THE AUTHORS OF 


= QUIVER, GARNER, : 


| "$30. per 100; eee 5 c., by mail. 
cheanann nia, Pa 


1018 Arch St. JOHN , HOOD. 


SURE TO PLEASE. 


Sunday-school 
Song Books 


For Every Department, 
New Hymnary-+-ssereeseseee sseeeeee G40 per 100 
Book of Praise----.----..ccccesssseee 40 
Bais, dnd wiettsodeeenes AQ , © 
Ceed: 00 Grldccceccecseseesesestcere. BH. * 
Good as Gold (words only)------ 10 “ 
Songs for Little Folks--.--.----.-- 30 


Can be ordered through any bookseller or music- 
dealer. ‘Ada postage if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast NINTH STREET, | 81 RANDOLPH STREET, 
NEW YORK, ! CHIC AGO. 


Two New Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


GEM OF GEMS, terraces "Snes const 
GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK Frise eciee 


256 Pages, 40 cts.; $4 per Doz.; $30 per hund. 
Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















make immense UR NEW 
AGENTS error rs HOUSE OUSEHOLD ARTICLES 
terms, etc., address W. . H. Sutherland & Co., Cincinnati, a. 


AUTOMATIO FISHER. SAMPLE BY I MAIL, 25 
AGENTS WANTED. 









CENTS. 
NOVELTIES 


ty Mig. Co., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 
gents Wanted for Sullivan’s 


IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


(Introduction by Thos. Power O’Connor, M. P.) 


It tells why the people are and uneducated, why rents 
are high and famines occur. It shows how the land was confis- 







pron and the manufactories ruined. It describes the Land 
aque, t ~ i ay a the Coercion pas. yu = En- 
ngs an = ‘colors. Price ice only er 

rae immense. nd & for full outfit and befia warts 


@nce. For full atiednan. address 
J. 0. MeOURDY & 00., Philadelphia, + 


WANTED! |] ACENTS io 

1 CANVASSERS FOR 

ZELL’S U.S. BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
FOR 1882. READ 

Contains lists of Business a ob a of 

Cities and Towns, to and including 3, oe, 

and U. 8. Tariff. Liberal Terms 


Uv. Ss. mee preety co. “(Limited 
114 Areh St., Philadeiphia 


God Wit ‘WILD INDIANS 


‘Aimer yee be by Tthonty vone and Stu Ee Introduction 





290 
ith Steel ortratts, 
ings. se ts sure making ywmense sales ofthis g and 











FAMILY. SCALE, 
Weighs up to 25 Ibs. Sells at 81.50. 
Domestic SCALE Co., Cineinns 
In orderi , or in inquiry 
concerning ing advertised in this paper, 
yor the publisher, as well as the 
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The Scholars’ Quarterly. : 


About The Scholars’ Quarterly. This book is not like other Quarterlies that you haye seen. It was the first of all the ; 


Sunday-school lesson Quarterlies, and its large circulation has enabled the publisher to make 
improvements in it year by year. The number for the second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) is far in advance of any previous issue. Its “ Picture 


Helps to the Lessons,” and its double-page lithographic bird’s-eye view of Palestine, alone, make it invaluable to the scholars, young and old, of any school. Its 
lesson notes, questions, review plans, and Bible dictionary are of the most helpful character ; and its well-arran, Order of Service, together with eight of 
appropriate lesson hymns, are attractive features. Each number will hereafter have a finely illustrated cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping with 
the lessons of the quarter. . 

The Scholars’ Quarterly costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a 
year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 
at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—-For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 
months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 

TO INTRODUCE IT. If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for this 
next (the second) quarter only, at just one half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly 
published by The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13 ; fifty copies, 
$1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents ; five copies, 18 cents ; these rates, which are much below cost, are only for new trial-orders. ¥ 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


Spurgeon says: “ Cruden’s is 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality ot Bells. 


SReeere 2 youne's conconoance. |=." ~~~ ~ “| George Keyes’ Son &Co, 








eee msn Laer 


























i ae This analytical concordance of the Bible is 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. without apeer. 1,100 pages, each larger than 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, Webster’s Unabridged, in cloth, only $3.65, postage free. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY CAUTION.—This is the authorized fourth revised edition; has over 2,000 IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS 
R 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. not found in the unauthorized American reprint, so bitterly denounced by Dr. Young as an unworthy edition 349, 351 ° and 353 Sth Ave : 
VANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinnati, O —one that deeply wrongs him. Avoid ail copies without our name on the title-page. Sample page free. For 
, , . 











sale by booksellers, or sent, postage free, for $3.65, by sole American agents, 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. FUNK & WAGNALLS. 10 and 12 Dey S New York. NEW YORK. 
Favorably known to the public since , 





826. Church Chapel, School,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥. 


-SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 


Made of Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful Designs, 
from $1.50 to $10.00. 


Dry Goods and Fancy Goods. 





If you wish to learn the advantage: 
of ordering your goods by mail from 
this centre of trade, send for our illus- 
trated catalogue. 


CLARENCE A. HART & CO., 
133 NortH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send for illustrated price-list. 


MAGIC LANTERNS | 













OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the The editi m is almost exhausted, as 


STEREOPTICONS 
_ BL ACKEBO ARD. ee ee oo dee Patel Gohesty rarely =| applications have already poured in 


@.T. MILLIGAN. 
= an Mtns by the thousands. 
ARTISTIC | |THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART.] |" 









































as A valuable aid to the teachers of the LITILLE FOLKS. Printed on colored paper. Immediate attention is therefore ne- 
SILK BANNERS Size 24x31. Prices, 1 year, $2.00; 6 months, $1.00. 6@ Trial copies will be sent 
ei taiiechiot tatiana mage di chia hee ae to any minister or 8.8. Superintendent. Do not fail to send for samples, you will be - re c ry 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. delighted. Address, LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, Ohio. Mentiov this Paper. essary. sy. | sg 
ma . : 
J Ww . : , : " fi yA fi 
FOR wait pene, i No Connection with Former Publishers. An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 954 x 634 Inches. ov ; : iy } 
ALSO FOR =r es TAL | It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia. 7 -— fs — , te fi 
4 THE DWE LLING WHY iS THE It is ieaght up to a later date than any other eandinpentin. wd va i YZ (744M e 
FINISHED in BRONZE an POL- £ lt embraces over 40,000 titles, being a verbatim reprint of © % , / SFE : 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO | I CReaeres mapas go tey oo. epee a oe , re) wo j ¢ 
| ts Type is large and clear, its Paper and Binding first class. - 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE . a A zx Wi 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN LIBRARY OF Cc lt is the Cheapest mnorslennsie published, it e are winning a great 
In USE. Perfectly Safe. ‘ A Its Price in Cloth being S20 per set; |™m . é 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. Its Price in Half Russia being $25 per set; | success with Mail Orders. If 
A.J WEIDENER U Its Price in Sheep being S30 per set. ir | 
ade 5 Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for Postage, etc. | 9% eed clothing, r mad 
36 S. Second St. Phila. KNOWLEDGE ‘9 Sent express paid packed in a handsome box, on recoiyt .. price, 2 | you n th g> eady € 
Send for Book of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opinions, exc. ae 
PERFECT SEATING. EE) “S. w onmairs som, Punish, thant 70 2enaarct. x. 7.|" &| | OF to order, for men or boys, 














in 15 minutes. Illustra ed circulars 

and testimonials on Lg ay 

IRON FENCE aden WAS TR 
KENTON. OO, Ovo. 

The most extensive Railing Works 


Manufacturers EASTON PA. WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
In the United States. yy 


MEDINA’S Oax Hat" 
LISBON WAVE. fee 
This famous wave is The Largest Rets:: 
end, as it never gets| Sixth and Vv 


outofcurl. Every one 


Bf #0, in and \).  --1hlite 
upw: 5 a “y Pa AY A l/ ie 
jj 





The Best, Fullest, Latest, Handiest and Cheapest Encyclopedia?} | send your address, and we 
hk A a Oe 1 nS eee teas ove tems hos | OP All you our Spring Book 
Cc a A Ni ea i oO Ni MILL (P. Wilson’s Pat.’ A peck for 1882. 













The newest and best styles for churches, halls, opera- 
nouses, lodge-rooms, etc, 
HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT OO., 
Send for catalogue. 24 Washington St.,Bostuu 


9@ ORGANS 27 stops $90. Pianos, $125 up. 


Factory running day and night. Pa 
pers Daniel F, Beatty, Washington. N. 


PIANOS & recy oe stooland coreg lOO 
ORGANS ! ORuan, pan ond took $55 





















































_ \ Best French Hair 
J 4 . 
Warranted Six years. Send for Catalogue. ) | ——- 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 826 Bway, N. Y. | 4 in. 2% os. for 
GEO. H. RYDER & CO., | H | Bs Peon: 
BUILDERS OF | These goods are one- : 
CHURCH ORGANS ALL L ebeeensiers | —inaaeeihy wal ip oar Bo 


L Received HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen- ath A ieee 








peor ent Recsived HIGH EAT AWARDS a in the country. Shirt, the best in the world, for quality, wear 
r Quality an All Prices. a!, Ciucinuati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Lad fgs Reduced Prices. Send ; 
Reputation Ax EXCELLENCE established. Send for oe = ay City and Atlanta Expositions. DI- G _ prceecownyu ter time > ane money to and fi ‘ D.C ies et eon isl h. Pi 
circa ar. A Ss t Det: i 4 . . 4 
ROS Washington Street, Roston. field, TL, te sy ag ag a eae any address in the United Btates. Send for circular. co Dadioeareiies,. ren, £a 







the CELEBRATED OHIO CHAMPIC.. JOHN MEDINA, 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Madc. ARIS Harr STOR. 


’ WILL W C ® . 
(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses. ) 426 Washington Street (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 
WE SEND ITH if) UT hie & Send for Illustrated Ginealeens 5 Pages) : : : 
of Knit ‘ Vt 
COOLEY CREAMERS. 
GREATLY IMPROVED, 
In dally use in 15,000 factories EV OE . 
and dairies. For securing Clean- = 
liness, Purity, and greatest pos- Se 


——-—— : 
oF il ot b Devde MFG. Go. IF uewen s 
Established 1866. 4 ; sinie amount Of cream, bave no | * y 4 AV tT N.Y.) 
rm) ual. Made in Four des, 7 re ene 
FAY’S BUILDING MATERIAL Sizes each... Durable and orhe- = = 
For roofs, walls and ce ce of plaster. ‘Sam mental. Skim automatically 


PARINW?@ | THe Fawuy Wase Box 
planaae schalanes mailed fee W.1 Pay Canmen ‘| without lifting the cans. Most ular in the Cream | BARLOW $ | For Sale 











Samp nitting Silk. A pamphlet, givin 

Bules and Designs for Knitting Silk ‘Stee! , Mittens, 
pany | Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, etc., will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or noney, 


THE Brain TRON , 
R Menge §; ARMSTRONG CQng 
















Hires’ Improved Root ’ 
roche 2dcts. 5 of a delicious, str: then- 
ing and wholesome Drink. Sold by Druggists, or sent to any 








Grocers. 





































Gathering plan. Four GOL edals and Six D. 8. WIL ER, Prop. a 
SILVER Medals for Superiority. : | Secend St., Phila. acerens on secaigt of 
Swing Churns, Butter Workers, Printers, ete Rane NDIGO BLUE! =». cond St, Phila. Pa. | “CHARLES F. WIRES. 48N. Del. Ave. Piladelaphia, Pa. 
ostal for circulars. WERBMONT FARM MA- eee Ane Mee. | da.ordertng Godde, ox Os Gabbue tuaaiaaaaanias 
SERRE COn BELLOWS FAUS. VT. PE WEAR OL T. | anything ania tnt per, von wid Obtag the bab 
ome a8 > b n } aa a “ . 
GET A BINDER. FOR YOUR PAPER, vS. BEAU & OGTR Deg BEY | ne ee eS, Fae ence ee 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTM ENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which Include postage. 
Prom 4 copies $2.00 each. 
* 6 60 9 CODICES «2... -cccccenccescccesecaceves 1.50 
% 10 00 19 COPIED .-cccccccccccs se csccccccuse 1B ps 
2» ies or more. oe 
he ee eee pa shows to what date 
@ subscriber has Pid publisher not by that 
date receive a request the subscriber that the paper 
be th ta d ti to send i. The paper 
, however, be od at any time U the 
subsoriber so desires, and remits the amount Sor the 
time that he has papers for a club will 
png eb spermebinns club subscrip- 
bag owen pak oneveat Lor. is recetved. 
Loprpien will reostved ' te any portion of a 
7 eRnaitions ths any time toa club, et the 
pa B ion the c 8 frat formes would be 
authorized to subscribe a Such additional sub- 
acriptions to expire atthe g name time with the club as 
mally ordered. The ——— to pay pro 
for the time of their eubneript 


tw for a club, whether coung in & pac 
to o dress, or sent separately to e hd s mny ot 
the chon. will be discontinued at the expiration ot the 
subscription, 

Nubsc. vibers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which It has been sent. All addresses should include 
a: county and state. 

y person writing to renew either a single or club 
ouhart tion, in connection with which his name has 
- ad ore been known to the publisher, will please 

the name of the person to whom t the paper or 
Dapers have t have aan’ been 

hing to introduce The Times to es 
friends, can ~-y he. specimen copies sent free from th: 
office to any address. 





THE WEEKLY Lesson LEAF. A separate leaf 
for every Sunday in the year. 
iis Conroe meee r] 2 





7.20 
Leas than 100 ne year at same rate. ene not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the 
Leano' ths, lored 


ns for three mon with co! map, beautiful 
ictures, approp: m , ete.. 
a . one year (four quarters)...........00..-$25.0 
ngle fo , one year (four quarters).............. ¢ 
tae sont hree months (one quarter)......-..-... 6.25 
1 copies, three es, WEEE necescececcest 07 


p A ayterion t! cer. A separate leat for each 


ng paper, and ~ requiring writ- 
= ae to aa ey A 

: 00 copies, one — eotinamwese cose “goon, 
Leas than 100 copies a Gams take. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Thmnes, bo KE. ©,, will — The —— , ag School 
nk , for a year, to any ad n Great 

r ten ‘shillings prepaid, The paper will be 
wold a ‘all ‘the a re newsdealers, price twopence, 
Scholars’ Quarterly, teloe fourpence, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The uniform rate for ordin advertisements is 25 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one es | or mame, < exce ting for the 
months of November and December. ring these 
months there being a S plarges extra circulation, ther 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 

will be 40 conta pet gaate agate line. "Advertise. 
ments + — a+ the yous, but runn 
rand December 1 bec 


© increased ra’ r the nine cena? those months. 
The ra te for Reading Notices (bourgeo a type, leaded 
in the i 4. De ment will be a. r coun’ 


line for each insertion, and for 8 i ihtione (solid 
te) 60 cents per line’ for each insertion at any season. 
rs concerning Subscriptions or Adve ents 
should be addr dressed to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





CAPON SPRINGS AND BATHS 


(ALKALINE LITHIA WATERS 
HAMPSHIRE CO., West Vi 

OPrNS JUNK 1. Easy of access from all wines of the 
compass. Having the largest Lo gy nye mag of Car- 
bonated Mineral Water inthe world, Also Iron Springs, 
second to none. Half to three-quarters of an hour's 
ride; asplendid White Su/phur. Grand mountain scenery. 
Summer climate unsurpassed A charming summer home 
For medical and other testimony send for pamphlet. 
Fine band, good fishing ane 5 eating: Say where you 
saw this adv ertisement. H. SALE, Proprietor, 


CAHILL HOUSE, 


Third Avenue and Kingsley Street, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 15. First-class rm all of its appoint- 
ments. Near the ocean. Hot and cold baths, gas, 
— ae eee drainage. Laundry and stable attached. 

will meet every train, and convey guests to the 
house tree of charge. Address MRS M. D. CAHILL 

1314 Arch St., Philade!phia, until June 10, and after 
that ot Asbury Park, N, J. 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
3 


Panag 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848,) 


Offer beautifully mounted Solitaire Diamond Ear- 
Rings from $50 r aw up, and will send them by 
Adams Express, C. »., sudject to Inspection. 


GOODS BENT FOR SELECTION ON RECKIPT OF 
_RRFRRENC baad 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 


MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE, 


uine ortio’e haathe word “ m 
printed Gon the back of every equare yard, eon 


KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS, 











WHEN You DO YouR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 


——————_ 





Street Depot to our door. 


bring you direct. We 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
have provided new and spacious reading | 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, | 


a 





If you come 


ee 





Silks, etc. 


who send us address on postal 


nfoney if they do not suit. 


? 
Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
dtreets, and City Hall Square. 





Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 


filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
| PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 


We send without charge, 


card. Hundreds of orders are 


Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 











AMERICAN MACHINE CO.’S FLUTING MACHINES, 


Styled “ CROWN,” “ORIGINAL KNOX,” “AMERICAN,” “* EAGLE,” 
ARE SOLD AT ALL THE LEADING HARDWARE AND HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 


ie 


ris es 


wn. — 





Pap 
wala 
ce ctnt eee oe, 
a 


Their chief merits are: Superior Workmanshtp ; Separation of Rolls Without Compressiny 


Spring ; Non-liability of Cutting the Material ; 





CARPETS. | 
MATTINGS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 





Greatest Ca apacity Jor alt Kinds of Work. 


Great Variety. 
Lowest Cash Prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT, 
1222 Chestnut Street, Phila. 











THE UNITED STATES MAIL 





TO EVERY 


It is manifest that from GCOD SEEDS 


ei DRED gut SEED STORE wiws coon 









Founded 1784. 


They are the STANDARD for Quality. 
>. 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
Eoieeation. Ask your Storekeeper for oes in original sealed 


ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond aii question, 
Over 


or drop us a panes card for prices and Catalogue. 
DAVID LA 





H & SONS, 2! and 23S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





Rectangular & Square Box 
Chearna, Cheapest and Best. 
No inside fixtures, and 
alway. Six sizes of 
each kind made. Three sizes 
of the Lever Butter Worker 
mmade. Best material used 













PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 
Deep setting perfected. Will get all the 
cream withoutice. Includes a perfect refrig 
erator box. Cans are sold without boxes: 
and furnished with glass gauges when re, 
quested. Special attention given to fitting 
out large creameries. One creamery at 
wholesale, whereI have no agents. Agents 
wanted. Send for circular. 
W. B. LINCOLN, Warren, Mas, 








WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
Non-Explosive, 


Tees OIL STOVE. 


te The onlyOil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of theSir Hum- 
phry DavySafety Lamp, 
for use in mines, thus 
making it absolutely 
non-explosive. 
Will not smoke when 
in a draught. 
eservoir finished in 
= of Scotch 


THE ADAMS & 












G 

Our iss2 Stove hus improved Bake Oven, Sloan's 
Hinged Chimney yreos and aoe oe valuable 
niprovements. SE D FOR 

If you want our benutifal fon illustrating the 
Kight Wonders of the World, send six cents _—— 

The Adams Westiake Mfg. 

45 Sum mer St., Boston. 100 Beekman BSt., N. 
W fate St.. Chicaco 7 K. Fourteenth N.Y. 


FARSON’S | 


FAIGERATOR | 


All the Latest Improve- 
ments. Fifty Samples te 
select from. i 
Prices Greatly Reduced fi) 


a@ Write for circulars, or Big 
examine the styles at 


220 and 222 Dock STREET, 
(bel. Walnut) Parua., Pa. 


Satefastan Guaranteed. 
Zs, Lf ove wie have TO ALL 
ot 
4° Freie? “eek: 
Yer GRAPE S VINES. Sen 


stamp for catalogue. E.P. ahiges 2? 268 ,Cornwall-on-Hudson,N. ¥ 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
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EST WHEAT 


owe aRAZING LANDS ane rouno on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


we MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN {88t 


Low Prices; LONG Time; RESATE FOR IMPROVE 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Aart. 
MENTION THi® PAPER. Sr. atc cat MINN. 





S) 251040 INCH- 
SEND FoR 


CincuLaR 
PRICE LIST. 


CHADBORN a CoLoWELLMFSCo: NEWBURGH.NY 


HULLERS# =: 
t Alionas 
Clover Hulling Attachme).t 


write THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR ©O. Mansfield. O. 


MAKE HENS LAY, 


ish Veterinary Pe vy and Chemist, now 
uraveling ay = this country, 8a; most of the Horse 
pv _s tle Powders bers are worthiens rthlesstrash. Hesays 
widae> Condition Powders are abso- 


tutely pure immensely 
1 make hong lay like 
Gals ‘everywhere, or sent by mall for olght 








1, 8, JOMWRON & OO, Boston, Mama, 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW ? 
POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL YOU! 

It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in 
the weather 12 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell 
what kind of storm is ap- 
preoames. and from what 

irection—invaluable to 
navigators. 
can 
—_— 



















Farmers 
lan their work ac- 
to its predictions. 
times its cost in 
a eek season as an 
accurate th ermometer at- 
tached, w one is 
worth the price of th “4 
combination. This gre: 
WEATHER INDICATOR. 
the most 
sicians, Pro- 
s, Scientific men 
of the day to be the 
BEST IN THE WCELD 
m The Thermometer and 
Barometer are put in a 
nicely finished walnut 
frame, with om lated 
trimmings,etc. ing it 
a beautiful as well. as use- 
ful ornament. We will 






























, to your 
place in good order, on 
>. *ix for 
Agents are making 
trom $5 to $20 daily sell- 
ing them. A trial will con- 
ou. Order at once. 
It Sells. AT SIGHT! 
Just the thing to sell to 
farmers, merchants, etc. 
Inv einai to everybody. 
J ostage Stamps 
taken Ff in good order, = 
money preferred. Agen 
wasted everyw he: ——* 
ircular and terms. are Ww all orders to 
SOSWEG 0 THERMO METER W RKs, 
CLargnes ny of the kind in the world), 
Oswez wego Count 72 
Write your a i OF County and State p ainly,and remit by 
money-order, draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
nuine without our Trade Mark, and Si 
PRP Poot, on back of Instrument, as belo 


ture of 


AA Pol’ Vane 


Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable. 

Size of Instrument : Lm ge 93¢ inches, width 314 inches 
If you are not satisfi on receiving the instrument, 

re+nrn it at once and we will refund your money. 
Please state where you saw our advertisement. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 


7 Sudhburv Street, Boston, Mass. 





$.S.& Lecture Room panna 


" 
mth, 
thi } 


THE TAYLOR COMNTATION S. §. CRATR. 


Send for full description, also of variety of styles 
of latest pattern SETTEES, CHAIRS, and everything 
for general seating, BLACK BOARDS, DUSTLESS CRAY- 
ONS, etc, 


BAKER, PRATT, & CO., 
19 Bond iSt.,! New ¥ York. 518 Arch St., P Phila. 


The Great LIGHT. 


Church 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powerful, the Softest, 
Cheapest and_ the Beat Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Pariors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele- 
eagantdesigns. Send sizeof room. Get 
circular and estimate. z. Maenal discount 
to eharenee and the t 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl 8t.. N.Y. 


CHURCH , FURNITURE. 













Medal of Honor 


Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTOnY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 
Prices: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
$525 PER SET. 


Churches will be furnished direct from the Manu- 
factory at the same prices as to Furniture 
P hs and t by mail, 














and cures 


MAS are 


cape 


of mort remar! 


ADMINISTERED. BY INHALATION. :.00 a? 


a aE TEA TES, Rous, Gesconaee 


are D iRECTLY upon upon the reat 


Nervous and organic centres, 


SéTED REMARKABLE CURES, which are 


EN veep ay Bi 


Rt. Bev, Sw Keane, of 
Barth, and who 


os D: “We have the m 
of 







Journal of Com: 
ENT contains two months’ supply, 
Oxygen, of this new 
yen tite tor tor it, 


Dre, STA ARKEY & PALEN 
St.. Philadeiphia, Pao 
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Wap 
ORSETS. 





372 BROADWAY .N.Y. 


$10.00 REWARD 
will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or 
Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Beware ot worthiess imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, New York, 
engages HEALTH PRESERVING 








Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORTA. 
BLEand PERFECT FIT- 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 

Physicians. 

For sale by all leading dealers. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50 
& 9 Lady Agents wanted. 

ERN <8 MARGNDE by 
WarguyreoS* OR 


_MONEY REFUNDED Fe Yel A® Ne PNK GO- 
Best in the World! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 
Dressmakers delight in 
fitting over them. They 
combine durability,com- g 
¥ fort, healthfuiness and 
elegance of form, and 
being made in various 
Ps les and lengths are 
adapted to all. The Ab- 
dominal Corsets with or 
without the AbdominalO 
Supporter for stout ladies 
are unequalled. Physi-@ 
clans recommend our corsets. 
They are not sold by merchants. 
All genuine have Patent Eyeleted Back Steel, Circular 
Shoulder Strap, and above trade mark on each corset. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Exclusive territory given. aki 
itable and Permanent business. 
wards. Orders by mail promptly filled. Send fore 
culars and terms to Agents, to MADAME GR 
WOLD & CO., $23 Broadw: iy, New York, to General 
Agents, J. B. Mag bt 6.. Fredonia, N.Y. J.B.Put- 
nam, | 128 Stat e St., Chicago, » Ti. Men niion n this paper _ 













































is. a. 
and very popular for decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 
FANCY WORK A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 

and Patterns for Artistic Needle 
Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions for making 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted Work, patterns 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak L Leaf Lace 
Piano Cover,etc. Tells how ‘tomake South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc. ete. Price, 36c,, or 12 three-cent stamps; 4 Books, $1 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work,ete. ‘Bor- 
ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, nsies, 
Stork. Deer, Roses, » Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 ‘Alphabets, 
etc. Price, 25 cts. ooks, $l. 4 large Tidy Patterns, 
Npecint Otfer.— All for 18 Three-Cent a 
J. ¥. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box 8 








TEMPERANCE 


REVOLUTION 


Publishes temperance literature in shape and 

price suited t» general distribution. Dollar 
books for 5 cents. Monthly papers, to individual ad- 
dresses, 5 cents a year (18 kines). Plans tosow whole 
towns with temperance literature the year round for 
asong. Also, Band of Hope goods, including library 
and weekly paper,so cheap penny collection more 
than buys them. Thirty-six column eens S free. 
Send us names of live temperance workers. we 
can reach them. Address The “TE EMPERANCE 
REVOLUTION,” 143 bo nen Street, Cataage. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 
$. $. BANNERS, 


B. GEIALER. 127 Clinton Place (W. sth &;.). W. Y. 





| 


Vito, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of d tion and nutri- 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine pr: CC] 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
————— by RT ne oul ly flavored everege 

a men ave ‘vy doctors’ bills. It 
bya the j oust use of sui euch roi ot diet that a con- 
ition may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tende: to disease. Hun 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to a 

pata | there is a weak point. We pe 

a fatal shaft ad keeping ourselves wel fortified 

with ure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 


Made simply with pong water or milk Sold in 

tins only (3¢-. and Bb. 

James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemist, 
Lendoeon. England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakiast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removeds Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
SOLAR TIP SHOES 


TRADE-MARK FOR 


Usually Wear Three or Four 


Months without Mending. 


? Look for this Trade-Mark, as it is 
imitated. Made only by - 


JOHN MUNDELL & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


At i“ by Mi. H. Scott, 477 Eighth are, New York. 
T. KH. Greacen, 36 Warren St.. N. ve ab wholesale, 


® SUPERIORITY PROVED o), 
| Was CRMPLST BEST exper crenaeet 06 rat 


bAL bah 


























Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Tus., _ Orange, Maszs., _or Atlanta, Ga. 


Established 1853. 
AND 80. 


KEYSTONE SLATE SOAPSTONE WORKS. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautilul designs, and n!! other Siate and 
Boanstene Work on hand or ro teorder. JOS, 8. 
& ufacturers. Office and Salesroom : 
Avenue, “Factory : 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Pre. . 
a Paice 


eed fre Tihs ctemted Crtalagwee ne 








“HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Build f Ry BR ai 

uilders o e Gran rgans in ‘Tremont Temple 
Boston ; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall. 
Cincinnati: Chureh of 7e Holy Communion, Phila-, 
delphia; and of nearly 1,1 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles ot PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1000. and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANTSTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all a rmeten 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

§Fecond- hand Organs for ‘sale at low prices. 


Ch urch Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & CO., 


Cor. of Camirténe and North Greve St«., 
Boston, Mass. 

Builders of the Organ in the “New Oup South” 

CuuRcH, ston, Carist CHurncH, Baltimore, #7. 

3 anges Philadelphia, ALL SAINTS’, Woroester, 

FAIRBANKS MEMORIAL CHUROK, &t. Johns. 

burg, ae avd many others. Send for circulars, 


.GET 4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 








‘27 7 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90 
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~i Plates. 
Stands, Pocket for {i 


Lamp 
a Ae for ner Noven “he 
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m contains 10 full sets 
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Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 





with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 
ae Re RIE MPT a ROME NL a ER 





THE 





~cels all other Pianos of American manu 
fac.ure in its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for’Circular and Price ‘List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 

130 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. ‘ 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 
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- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[April 29, 1882. 











To All Sunday School People. 





Messrs. BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth 
Street, New York, and 8 Randolph Street, 
Chicago, the well-known publishers of Sunday 
School Song Books, have secured the page 
corresponding to this one, in the next issue of 
The Sunday School Times, for the announce- 
ment of their NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
to be published immediately. Send your ad- 
dress to the publishers, and specimen pages 


will be sent free. 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements th 
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the publisher will retun hecribers any money that they lose thereby. 


are Sretirete, Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
to su 





